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-Two Desirable Types of Sweet Corn Grown in Ohio 











NE of the most interesting lots of sweet corn seen by the editor second to ngne in tenderness and flavor. The stalk is very strong and 

O last fall was that shown at the Ohio state fair at Columbus. The of medium hight ; leaves are broad ; a habit of growth which gives it 

photograph we reproduce herewith shows two splendid types of endurance during a dry spell. The variety Stowells Evergreen, shown 

corn grown in the Buckeye state. ‘The variety shown on the left a on the right as you look at the picture, is an old, reliable one, familiar 
Market. 


look at the picture, is a reliable one, locally called Columbus to evéry gardener. It is a favorite with canners and market gardeners. 
J. L. Keckley of Union county, O. who grew and exhibited this corn, The ears are large, kernels very deep, tender and sugary. It it very 
says: Columbus Market comes in with the second earliest, but is fully — arid remains a long period suitable for table use. Mr. 
as large as any of them. ‘The ears carry an average of 16 rows of fine, kley, who is.one of the most successful gardeners of central Ohio, 
large, deep white and very sweet kernels which Mr. Keckley says are considers these two varieties standards of high quality. 
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FARM AND DAIRY 


99 flas a Marvelous Ad- 


“TUBULA vantage over Others. 


im reference to this picture comparison of separator bowls 
the manager of a prominent agricultural publicatior recently 


wrote us:— 


mt a at ag that thisis the most emphatic 
owing the vital features of your Tub- 





Jere Scsavened eonlamt Thaveever seen. AsI look 
on the matter the bowl or what is in it prac- 
tically does the whole of the work, so it is easi- 
ly apparent that the Tabular has a marvelous 
advantage over others.’ 

Only one thing better for a dairyman to 
see and study than this comparison of bowl 
parts, and contents, and weights. 

That’s the Tubular itself, in his own 


dai 
We have been building separators, at 
our West Chester factory, for 28 years. We 
know them all and what the different bowls 
can do—on paper and in the dairy. 
The quoted comment is absolutely true. 
The Tubular will prove it in your dairy. 
Our guarantee makes every purchaser safe—in buying today, and iff using 
for a life time. 
Let us show you the marvelous advantages the Tubular has over other 
separators. Write for Catalogue No.100 


THE SLARPLES SEPARATOR COMPANY, 
tWest Chester, Penna. 


Toronto, Can. San Francisco, Calif. Chicago, Ill. 





Won. EDGAR mt i 
Laurel, Md,, says: 
“Bought two tons of ‘Daisy. 
It’s the best feed I ever used. 
I find it more economfeal and 
better than brans. Keeps 
stock in fine condition and 
therfeed Ihave ever used.” A trial is all we'ask. Your 


pap ota GREAT WESTERN CEREAL C9., Feed Dept., Chicago, New York, Phitadelphia 


er can supply you, if not write tows. THE 





WHY DOES THE 
IMPROVED 1908 


U.S. 


CREAM SEPARATOR 
Win So Many Laurels? 


@Because it has that solid, low 
frame ; most Worle = 
‘orld’s 


bowl, ho’ 
for cleanest ming ; so aa 
i and the cusicst 


EVERY 


HORSE OWNER 


PILLING 


First Aid Stable Gase 
Sruments andl Remedies a eay Test 
Sener hioosine Every" ime $e ipused 
ae Case will be saved: 
Fieam nosnoteredin lanl 08 © Billk. soveseens ‘Trocar 


Float «Hoof Knife eeeeees Blister 
feeeececeres eee Si I ] f. t J ; “No 
Tonic Dose Syringe........ Colic Cure g mp ly sen or g . 


wages “Condition Pa’ ae 6 read it carefully, ahd we 
leave it to you, which is best. 


Appness sii Lerrers to 


Vermont Farm Machine Co. 


rent. FALLS, VT. 


Butine Wansnovars at: 

Chea, Iil., ba Crome, Wis., Minneapolis, 

Minn., Kanens City, Mo., ‘Omaha, Reb. 
Toledo, O., Batt Lake C ity, Utah, Denver, 
Colo., San’Francisco, Cal., Spokane, Wash., 
Portland, Ore,, Buffalo, N. Y.. Auburn, Me., 
Montreal apd’ Sher rbrooke, Quebec, Winni- 
peg Man., nilton, Ont., Calgary, Alta. 








wders Healing Saive et 
~ ~ Price only $15, prepaid, Actual value $21. 


@. P. PILLING & SON GO,,2262Arch St., Phila. 





OAT ATO REAVES! REWTOR'S 


A Specific for Wind and Throat 
troubles, 25 years ir Veterin- 
seen. 15 years onthe 

vesits worth. 
ns — ww -4 
mars cure for 
a 00 percan. AM 
Geulers or seut direct, express prepaid, 


} 
} 
i 
you write to ‘any of 
Pi dynganbagg ere ri | Mention this Journal = = our dlingiinnes gow 


& Very prompt 








| vaneed register; 


| was butter fat, 
| pounds butter. 


iseven days 4184 pounds milk, 


Ling. 
_cent of fat 


;Tuary er March. 


} eat grain as soon as possible. 


} four parts to one part ofl meal, 
| always keeps thay before them. 
|so00n as they 
| they are fed silage and enough grain 
‘to keep them growing, each individual 


' Methods of a Successful Dairy Farmer 


WwW. L. MAREHAM 


Becoming dissatisfied with the dairy 
herd which he had, E. S. Robinson of 
Chautauqua county, N Y, decided to 
make a start with the Holstein-Frie- 
sians, believing there was a great fu- 
ture for them. He bought a half in- 
terest in the first bull of this breed 
that was ever in his county, and also 
bought the first pure-bred cow, for 
which he gave $300. The first calf 
dropped by this cow died When about 
a year olde At that time Mr Robin- 
son’s financés were such that he had 
to go slow. -He became discouraged 
and sold his pure breds, but when he 
consideréd the results of his sale he 


|} found that even with all his bad luck 


he was still ahead of the game. He 
took the proceeds of the sale and 
bought more stock and has stuck to 
them ever since, which has been 30 
years. He now has one of the finest 
herds in western New York. He stuck 
to them because, in his opinion, they 
make more butter, more milk, more 
cheese and more beef than any other 
dairy cow, and because they are al- 
ways salable at a good price. 

The herd now comprises 40 head. 
All ©f the milch cows are in the ad- 
all with good rec- 
ords, and some with exceptional rec- 
ords, two of which are as follows: 


|Minnie Hark, H B No 58274, made 


a seven-day record last year of 523.9 
pounds milk, of which 20.826 pounds 
equivalent to 26.086 
In 30 days she pro- 
duced 2198.1 pounds milk and 104.809 
pounds butter fat. She won first prize 
in the seven and 30-day records in the 
United States over all cows of her age. 

Hark, H B No 4855, bred and 
raised by Mr Robinson, was officially 
tested first when she was ¥8 years ten 
months and 21 days old. She gave in 
con- 
taining 17:014 pounds butter, and one 
year from that date, when she was 
tested again, she gave 219.6 pounds 


| milk and 9.386 pounds: butter in seven 


days. At this time she lacked only 
one month ten days of being 20 years 


| old. 


All of Mr Robinson's stock is of his 
own breeding. His herd is headed by 
Dan Patch Hark H B No 37807, a 
sen of Minnie Hark. Gis sire was 
Zanca De Kol’s Count. Mr Robifison 
thinks it advisable to change sires 
every three years to prevent inbreed- 
His aim is to increase the per 
in is herd, and not de- 
crease the flow of milk. 

Most of his cows freshen in Feb- 
He prefers to leave 
the calf with cow for three days, when 


jhe takes it away and feeds it fresh 
milk two weeks, gradually changing 


this to separator mifk, getting calf to 
He 
feeds either whole oats or middlings, 
and 

As 
are weaned from milk 


getting a different amount of grain. 

The mature animals are kept im 
warm stables on well-bedded plank 
floors, with water always before them. 
They are kept well groomed, and let 
out about one hour every fair day. He 
feeds aceording to the individual, but 
a mature cow gets about 4% bushel 
silage, upon which is put frem 12 to 
14 pounds grain, consisting of two 
parts bran, five paris meal and one 
part special stock food twice a day at 
6.30: am and 5 p m, foNowed at each 
meal with what hay they will eat. The 
sire is fed the same as the cows, only 
not so much grain, and is led out for 
a short-time-each day. 

During the winter Mr Robinson was 
milking 14 cows, several of which 
were two-year-olds, and was’ making 
from 30 to 33 pounds butter a day. 
This was sold in New York city at 
market price. During the summer the 
milk goes.to the cheese factory. He 


* grass in June. 


4 
=) 


sells his surplus sto¢k mostly in New 
York. 

The silo was built in 1896 with a 
capacity of 100 tems. He considers 
silage and grain nearly as good as 
He begins feeding as 
soon as the silo is filled, and feeds un- 
til it is gone. He also feeds @uring 
the summer when the pastures. are 
short. His fine herd shows he has 
made a success of this work. (ft is 
remarkable how Mr Robinson has the 
history of this breed of cattle and 
their records at his tongue’s tip. He 
has studied and taken a great interest 
in his work. 


More Details of Narserymen’s Meeting 


At the annual meeting of this asso- 
ciation in Milwaukee, details of which 
were given in American Agriculturist 
last week, 800 nurserymen were pres- 
ent. Rochester, N ¥Y, was chosen as 
the place for the 1909 meeting. Charlés 
J. Brown of Rochester, N Y, was elect- 
ed president, and all the other officers 
were re-elected as follows: Vice-presi- 
dent, C. M. Hobbs of Bridgeport, Ind; 
secretary, George C. Seager, and 
treasurer, C. L. Yates, both of Roches- 
ter. Executive committee, J. H. Day- 
ton of Painesville, O, chairman; E. M. 
Sherman of St Charles, Ia, H. B. 
Chase of Huntsville, Ala, J. W. Hill of 
Des Moines, Ia, and George C. Seager. 
The meeting was harmonious through- 
out. 

In his annual eport, Pres Hill urged 
the necessity of nurserymen getting 
together to maintain higher prices for 
steck. He criticised very severely the 
custom of selling stock of poor qual- 
ity to department stores and mail or- 
der houses. These are thus enabled 
to undersell regular nurserymen. He 
urged co-operation with other com- 
mercial bodies in a fight to prevent the 
arbitrary advance of freight rates now 
contemplated by railroads. He made 
a strong plea for increased advertising, 
stating that this was absolutely essen- 
tial if murserymen are to keep abreast 
of the times. 

The convention. went on record as 
strongly opposed to federal inspection 
of nurseries. This-subject has been 
before the nurserymen for the last 
ten years. The association voted in 
favor of parcel post and devoted con- 
siderable time to discussion of nfethods 
for counteracting the growing disposi- 
tion to tax murserymen at every turn. 
. > 


Rules for Importing Canadian Sheep 


Amended regulations have been is- 
sued by the*secretary of agriculture 
regarding the method of importing 
sheep into the Dnited States from Can- 
ada for breeding or feeding. The new 
rules, which went into effect June 15, 
are that all Canadian sheep designed 
for the above mentioned purposes 
must be Inspected at the port of entry 
by an tmspector of the United States 
bureau of animal industry. They also 
must have been inspected by the 
Canadian official. veterinarian, and be 
accompanied by a certificate signed by 
him, stating the sheep are free from 
@isease, and that no contagious sheep 
disease thas existed in the district in 
which the animals have been kept for 
a period of six months preceding date 
of importation. Affidavit must be pre- 
sented by importer showing that cer- 
tificate refers to the sheep in question. 

It is provided, however, that sheep 
which upon inspection by the inspeetor 
of the United States buréau of animal 
industry do not show sie@ns of scabies 
or other disease, may be imported 
from a district infected with scab if 
such sheep are agcompanied by a cer- 
tificate signed by the Canadian official 
veterinarian, stating that they have 
been twice carefully dipped under his 
personal supervision, or under the per- 
sonal supervision'of another Canadian 
official veterinarian, in’one of the @ips 
approved by the United States secre- 
tary of agriculture. It is provided 
further that all sheep for breeding 
purposes should be subject to ‘a auar- 
antine for 30 dave 
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ENTHUSIASM AT THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 





Prosperous Year Closed, 127 Young Men Graduated, New President Inaugyrated---Gen Beaver 
Presented with Statue---Agricultural Faculty Doubled, Farm Land and Building Equipment 
Largely Increased, Courses Broadened and Augmented---Opportunities for Students Unexcep- 
tional, Demand for Trained Men Far in Excess of Supply 


BY M. G. KAINS 
HE Pennsylvania state college had an 
unusual reason to be joyfui last 
week at its 48th commencement; not 
on account of fine weather, a larger 
graduating class than in former years, nor in 
the smoothness with which plans were car- 
ried out. These are all expected in every 
well-regulated institution. The greatest re- 
joicing was over the inauguration of the new 
president, Edwin Erle Sparks, Ph D, who as- 
sumes the executive duties of the late be- 
loved Pres Atherton, under whose nearly 
26 years of devoted labor the institution grew 
from a precarious and obscure existence to 
one of well recognized prominence; from a 
meager equipment for even the handful of 
students to one incapable adequately to meet 
the requirements of more than 1100 young 
men and women who now attend; from a 
single school with a few instructors under one 
general head, to well defined schools of ag 
riculture, general science, liberal and me 
chanic arts, each with a teaching force of 
competent and enthusiastic professors and in- 
structors, and headed by a far-sighted pro- 
gressive dean. 

Such is the state college of which Pre 
Sparks has become the head. And he is well 
qualified for his new post, being a graduate 
of Ohio state university and holding advanced 
degrees from his alma mater and from Chi- 
cago university. After teachthg in Ohio public 
schools, and in the Pennsylvania state college 
he filled the chair of American history in 
Chicago university, where he wrote several 
books on historical subjects. 





GENERAL BEAVER’S ADDRESS 


In welcoming Dr Sparks as president, 
Gen James A. Beaver, ex-governor of the 
state, and now president of the board of 
trustees, laid special stress upon the fact 
that the college owes its present position 
largely to the work of three men who rose 
by their own efforts: Justin R. Morrill, Abra- 
ham Lincoln and the late Pres Atherton. 
Morrill, the black- 


fundamental of successful college growth, a 
square dea! for the students. To give this it 
is far more necessary to have high-grade men 
than high-grade buildings. He called at- 
tention to the superior product that has been 
turned out of the “hemlock halls’’ the col- 
lege has been obliged to utilize through lack 
of better ones. - 

As to the students he declared himself in 
favor of the men who work their way, say- 
ing that if the man able to spend $1000 a year 
does spend that amount at this college, he 
sins against his fellow students, the college 
and himself. Toward the conclusion of the 








PROF EDWIN ERLE SPARKS, 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
COLLEGE 


Number 26 


exercises, Gen Beaver was surprised by the 
presentation of a beautiful bronze statue, en- 
titled The Puritan, as a token of the love and 
appreciation in which he is held by the 
alumni and college population and as a re- 
membrance of his administration as acting 
president. 


PRESIDENT’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


The keynote of Pres Sparks’ inaugural ad- 
dress on the subject, The economic obliga- 
tion of public education, was the importance 
to the nation and to humanity of adequate 
training to equip the individual so as to make 
the most of himself and of the raw materials 
with which he has to deal, whether he be a 
farmer, a manufacturer, a miner or in any 
other business. National resources are the 
basis of prosperity, and if these should be- 
come exhausted neither divine protection, 
form of government, nor national self-justifi- 
cation can long support the experiment. The 
more than sixscore young men who graduate 
this year froni the state college to participate 
in the construction or destruction, the saving 
or wasting of national resources, and of re- 
sulting happiness or misery, owe an especial 
economic obligation#®to state and national 
sources of wealth and happiness because they 
are direct beneficiaries of an _ institution 
founded on and supported by the proceeds of 
public taxation. Each should look forward 
to the time when he, like Othello, can say: 
“T have done the state some service.”’ 

The opportunities for such service are 
legion, brought forward by the 
press and revealed by signs of the times in 
such conventions as the recent gathering of 
state governors at Washington to consider 
means to repair ‘the mischief. already done. 
No one need travel beyond the’borders of his 
own state to see the effects of deforestation 
in floods, washed lands and impaired agricul- 
ture, to say nothing of waste timber, forest 
fires, waste water power, and consequent. in- 
creased, that is, wasteful fuel consumption, 
etc. 

But opportunities of a more direct charac- 
ter await the farmer in the reclamation of 
swan p and arid lands, and the more intelli- 
gent utilization of lands already under culti- 
vation, the improvement of live stock for 
meat, milk, wodl and eggs. 
of manufacture more economic processes are 
needed and a wealth 


periodical 


In many lines 





smith’s son, who con- 
ceived the act; Lin- 
coln, the farmer’s 
son, signed it; and 
Atherton, the self- 
trained man, in Penn- 
sylvania executed it. 

Gen Beaver 
showed the impor- 
tance of this act to 
the farmers of the 
nation and Pennsyl- 
vania in particular, 
and then laid equal 
stress on the other 


THE NEW AGRICULTURAL BUILDING AT PENNSYLVANIA 





STATE COLLEGE- 


of opportu n ities 
await well - trained 
men who can utilize 
or check wastes. 
Greduates of all 
institutions of learn- 
ing, but especially 
of agricultural and 
mechanical. colleges, 
are guardians of the 
sources of our na- 
tional prosperity and 
their trust, and their 
trust must be admin- 
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ON HILLY LAND 
ABEL BLOOM, ELK COUNTY, PA 
The hill on which I raised 
my corn last year was about 
one-third pitch. I plowed it 








in the fall and in the spring 
and harrowed it well, but as it was so steep 
I could not mark it out. So I took binder 
twine, which I stretched across thé field for 
each row as fast as I planted it. I used a 
\common hoe for the work and dug a hole 
\about 4 inches deep where each hill was to be. 

Then I spread nen manure, lime, coal and 
wood ashes mixed together, 2-3 ashes, 1-3 
manure ang 25 bushels of lime to the acre. 
This I put in the holes and mixed it in with 
the ground well. Then I planted the corn, 
and covered it about 1 inch. When it was 
2 to 3 inches high I started to cultivate. [ 
had to do it all by hand. The first time I 
loosened all the soil around the corn as near 
as I could without injuring the plants. The 
second time I could not go as near as the 
first time, but I dug all the weeds up with 
the roots. The third time i went as close as 
I could and dug all the weeds up very well, 
as the corn was getting too large to culti- 
vate any more. After third cultivating corn 
grew rapidly and choked the weeds. 

When the corn was cut it was from 8 to 10 
feet long. Here is the report: 

DEBIT 
Tre. CELT re $2.10 
Plowing. POF _GCTC 2.2 cos ccccvosscces 4.00 
Harrowing, per acre ‘x. ae 
25 bushels of lime, 10°cents per bushel 2.50 
25 bus of hen manyre and ash 1.00 


6% for the land . 





Hauling lime and ashes ............. 1.80 
ME as us oh se arwesieS wee ibys «se 6.00 
Cultivating.-ten days at Sla day ...... 10.00 
IN 5 5 vc eWeny so Cweeg sé ds i 90s eye 4.00 
DEE. o: daig Ss POG AKAD hom ns «dec 3.00 
OS ee re er 50 
Carpet twine for scarecrow .......... 25 
Putting on the twine .........:+.+6.- 50 

WMS 6 cduacenersnpr ete. shiek eed $37.15 

CREDIT 


Ear corn, 115 bushels, 6% tons of fodder. 
Shelled corn is 90 cents a bushel. The fodder 


is worth from $8 to $10 a ton locally. So at 
this rate it amounts to: e 
55 bushels, 90c per Du ............-. $49.50 
6% tons of fodder, $8 per ton ....... 52.00 
Mamet occa cqecd see aaccessces $101.50 
Debit. occu s-s0reerce.s prey 37.15 


Net profit .......00- 


abeut 12 inches in diameter and 25 feet high. 


DENT CORN GIVES BIG YIELDS 


J. P. SCHOTT, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, PA 


On my clay bottom land with its dark top 
soil I find Golden Dent corn to be bgst, after 
20 years’ experience. The crop sometimes 
succeeds itself four years together. It is 
planted in rows 3 feet apart and 12 inches 
asunder. The ground is prepared in the 
spring. as soon as fit, but it does not get plant- 
ed until about May,25 to June 8, according to 
the condition of-the weather; then a _ power 
planter is used. It handles ten acres a day 
easily, and when new 20 years ago cost $35. 
Generally we plant 20 to 25 aeres with seed 
of my own saving which I find cannot be beat- 
en; three to four bushels is sufficient. A ma- 
nure spreader is used prior to planting the 
corn, and a commercial fertilizer costing $25 a 
ton is applied with a corn planter at the rate 
of 200 to 300 pounds. It contains 6 to 8% 
phosphoric acid, 7 te 8% potash and 2 to 3% 
ammonia, proving a generally satisfactory 
manure. for this crop. 

As soon as the crop is in, the field is gone 
over with a weeder, and when the blades ap- 
pear, a riding cultivater is used deeply at 
first and then shallower three or four times 
and after. it rains, until tassels and ears ap- 
I have three silos which are filled be- 


pear. 
tween September 15 to 25, according to the 
weather. The corn is cut by hand and 


hauled with three wagons. Two men help 
the teamster load. About three acres a day 
is good going for such heavy corn as we raise. 
A fair yield of ripe corn is 85 bushels shelled. 
Recently I picked out 39 ears which made a 
bushel when shelled. I have had as high as 
105 bushels an acre. 

What corn will aot go in the silos is al- 
lowed to ripen and the grain fed to horses, 
cows, pigs and chickens, of which I have a 
large stock. The stover is cut, shelled and 
fed to horses, cows and heifers. For seed 
purposes, the best ears are picked out as the 
husking is done and these are hung in the 
kitchen. The crop in the crib is kept free 
from rats ana mice by dogs and cats. I will 
gladly pay $5 for a bushel of seed of a variety 
that will beat mine in yield. 


VALUABLE TYPES OF AMERICAN WILD NUTS 
Types of large hickory nuts that were the prize winners in American Agricuiturist’s contest a year ago are here shown. 


dling the Corn Crop 





ON UGHT LAND 
¥. E. BATES, THOMPKINS CO, § ¥ 
Im this locality we have a 
stony, gravel soil: 1 plant my 


corn from May ‘0 to 15 in 
rows 44 inches apart. This 
is plenty tlose in order to give the 
ears plenty of - light. Ta preparing the 
ground [I do not use any fertilizer ex- 


cept all the -barnyard manure that qt 
is possible to make on the farm, and draw 
considerable from.-town, a distance of six 
miles. The ground is plowed as early as 
possible about 7:inches deep, thoroughly har- 
rowed, marked and planted. As soon as the 
corn is“up, say 2 inches or better, we com- 
menece cultivating and keep this up until the 
corn is too large to cultivate. There is no 
danger of cultivating too much. Lack of cul- 
tivation is what produces fajlures in corn 
raising. 

After raising a crop of corn from the sod 
we usually alternate with oats or barley; 
then in the fall sow a crop of winter wheat, 
sowing timothy in the fall with the wheat 
and adding a peck of red clover to the acre 
in the spring. Then we are ready to cut hay 
or pasture usually for three to five years. To 
raise corn requires work, but I think it one 
of the mest profitable crops. 

The coarse forage is excellent for winter 
feed and a full crib in the fall is stire to land 
stock in fine condition im the spring. I think 
it quite necessary for a farmer to .raise his 
own feed in order to make-a success of fari#ii- 
ing. Rumning te the mill or the feed stere 
to buy bran at $25 to $30 a ten, or chop fseds 
at higher figures, will spoil any ordinary 
farmer's bank account. Far better raise your 
own grain; grind it yourself, or feed it whole, 
as you think best. For silo purposes Pride of 
the North is a very good variety. This should 
be planted either in hills 32 inches apart or in 
drills. Be sure not to get the corn too thick. 
One stalk every 6 or 8 inches will give much 
better results than any closer. Se corn 
should stand, if possible, until the ears begin 
to glaze. But-under no circumstances should 
it be left for the frost. The silo should be 
filled the same day the corn is cut. The 
greener the corn can be stored, the better the 
silage will be in the winter. . 

Mittens for Orchard Trees are easily made 
ef crimson clower, rye or-soeme other cover 
crop. 





No 1 

came from C. W. Kraft of Montgomery county..Mo, and was awarded first place. This nut measured 5% inches the long way and 4% * 
inches the other way. No 2 was awarded second place, and was sent by Eunice S. Park of Franklin county, Pa. 
3% inches and was ef good quality. No 3 represents an interesting type and was sent by Mr Kraft. 
Morris regards this nut especially good for experimentation, and is working with it. 
by crossing wit& some of the other desirable types something very desirable may result. 
came from A. F. Morehouse of Oswego county, N Y. The nut measured 4% by 3% inches, and is a good shape. The 


It measured 4% by 
It measured 6% by 5 inches. Dr 


if some of the size of this nyt can be perpetuated 
No 4 in this class is a nut of good quality and. 


al tree is 


Many valuable experiments are being conducted by Dr Morris with nuts in that clas. 























HANDLING BARNYARD MANURE 


SRA COTTINGHAM, OHIO 


It is my belief that with a farm stocked 
with cattle and hogs, the manure properly. 
saved and spread, and plenty of clover sown, 
we have little need of any outside fertilizers. 
I know that I have increased the yield of all 
crops the last few years to a very noticeable 
extent. I don’t believe there is any piece of 
machinery I have ever bought that has paid 
for itself so quickly as the manure spreader. I 
was raised on my present farm, and we always 
hauled all the manure we could get on our 
oat stubble in the summer before plowing for 
wheat. It was a hot job, and I nevér saw 
very much good come from dtr efforts. 


HAS SOLID ENJOYMENT WITH MANURE SPREADER 


When I saw the first manure spreader at 
work I was greatly taken with it, and bought 
one. It is worn out, but has paid for itself 
many times. -We commenced using it by 
hauling the manure that had accumulated 
through the year in the yard, putting it on 
plowed ground for the next crop of wheat. 
We got a great yield of wheat and a fine 
stand of clover, and the next year an enor- 
mous crop -of hay, and then the next year a 
big crop of corn. 

I have all my cattle, 50 to 80 head, stable? 
every night in the winter, and 20 head or 
more of horses. In the morning they are 
turned out and the spreader is taken to the 
stable door and loaded. This is done 
every morning except Sunday and very stormy 
days. Then the manure is piled back against 
the wall and hauled out the next day. When 
it is frozen or the ground hard we put six 
loads to the acre on fall wheat. We get a 
good crop of wheat and almost always a 
good stand of clover. When it is a little 
soft we apply on young grass, and when it 
is muddy we haul on the blue grass pasture. 
It pays there, too.. Where the manure is 
spread stock will not eat so readily in spring, 
hence grass grows rank, and when the rest 
of the pasture gets dry this remains green, 
and cattle feed on it. 


GOOD TOP-DRESSING FOR MEADOWS 


Wherever we haul it on young grass we 
get a big hay crop, and the next year a big 
corn yield. I see no reason why we cannot 
make our place better each year. When 
we hauled manure. by hand we never got it 
seattered over enough ground, or did as 
good a job. Moreover, we lost a great 
amount by its remaining out through the 
spring and summer weather. Now if I was 
not sowing fall wheat I would put manure 
on the young meadow entirely. cannot see 
the results where I put it on _ cornstalks, 
and plow under for corn as I do when applied 
on the young meadow, and plow for corn next 
year. The manure feeds the clover and some 
is left for the corn, and anyone knows that 
where you have a big crop of clover you are 
almost sure of a crop of corn the next year. 

It seems to me that most any farmer could 
make one small sized load of manure a day, 
but if it took two days, I would haul it right 
out, and then you get all of it with pnly one 
handling, and save the hard work at a busy 
time of the year. We have a shed for the 
spreader near the horse barn, and in the 
summer time the manure from the horse 
stables is wheeled to the spreader. Wher @ 
load is on it is taken out. 





Defiance was found to be the best spring 
wheat and Turkey Red the best winter wheat 


for milling purposes, in a test at the Colo- 


rado experiment station. 


FIELD AND PASTURE 


PROPER CARE OF MILK 


JOHN D. NICHOLLS, OHIO 


Immediately after the milk is drawn, it 
should be cooled to as low a temperature as 
circumstances will permit. In careful hands 
the best method of cooling is by the use of 
some of our modern aerators, but in the 
hands of careless people here is another 
source of contamination. You will oftentimes 
find. aerators which have not been properly 
washed, so perhaps the safest method is to 
place the shipping can in a pool of ice water. 
By occasionally stirring, the temperature of 
this milk may be rapidly brought down. 

The cooling should be done in the milk 
house, constructed for that purpose alone, 
which should be used for nothing else, and 
like the stable should have good light and 
ventilation. Erect it away from the barn, or, 
in fact, any building where animals are kept, 
where the air will be pure, and it should not 
be where it can be made foul by the odor 
from the manure pile. In the first place, there 
should be no manure piles. The manure 
should be drawn to the field daily. Farmers 
lose annually hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars from the loss in fertility by thrawing the 
manure out of the window to be washed by 
the water from the eaves of the barn—to say 
nothing about the method being strictly un- 
sanitary. 

Much milk is practically ruined in transit. 
Take, for instance, a baggage trolley car. I 
believe it is about the hottest place extant on 
a July day. I have placed milk in a bag- 
gage car at a temperature of 40 degrees, 
which is as low as it can be got with the use 
of ice alone, and in three and one-half hours 
have seen that temperature increase to 64 
degrees. 

As to the proper methods of delivering the 
milk to the consumer, I believe the bottle 
preferable; however, it is an expensive meth- 


} 
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od, and unless proper care and extreme pre- 


* cautions are used, here is anether, and a very 


serious chance of contamination. It is a dif- 
ficult job with the most intelligent help 
possible to hire, and the most expensive ma- 
chinery, especially prepared for the work, to 
wash bottles without occasionally having one 
get through that. should not be filled. The 
consumer, in order to assist in the delivering 
of strictly sanitary milk, should always wash 
the bottle immediately after it is emptied. 
Regardless of the danger of contamination 
through the use of the bottle, I believe there 
is less danger in distributing milk in bottles 
than there is from the use of the dipper. 
Bulk milk and bottle milk should not be 
allowed in the same wagon, for you will fre- 
quently observe an unprincipaled milk man 
filling in his wagon a bottle, which he pickec 
up from a customer on the route, and cap- 
ping it with a cap picked out of his dirty 
pocket. This abuse should be stopped at once. 





Field Roots for Sheep—Any kind of field 
roots are good, but turnips, rutabagas or 
mangels are most commonly used. A small 
quantity fed per day, as small as two to three 
pounds, will prove very helpful. They have 
an excellent effect on the digestion. When 
they are fed constipation will not affect the 
members of the flock. After the ewes have 
produced lambs, they may be fed roots with 
much freedom. They are most excellent for 
the production of milk.—[Prof Thomas Shaw. 


Best Feed for Sheep in Milk is whole corn 
and oats of equal weight; all the animals will 
eat up clean. Yellow Swede turnips sliced 
fine in a machine are also good to add succu- 
lence to the feed. Then alfalfa hay is given 
in abundance but not enough for the animals 
to waste.——-[A. D. Deeman, Erie County, N Y. 




















NOTABLE JERSEY OWNED IN THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


One of the most remarkable anifhals in the show ring last year was the Jersey cow, 


- 


' Golden Fern’s Sensation, here pictured. 


the national dairy show; is owned by A. B. Lewis of Spottsylvania county, Va. 


She won many prizes and was grand champion at 


Of the 


‘ splendid animals kept on Lewisiana farm the owner is justly proud of this one, purchasing 


: her“in 1905 for $2250, more than four times the original price paid for her. 


The present 


owner secured her last fall, paying nearly double the price at which she was formerly 


transferred. 


Since her importation she has ehanged hands three times and increased in 


value each time, as she developed in dairy capacity and proved her quality as a show cow. 
She was bred after a plan accepted by experts in Island pedigrees as one of the most pre- 
potent crosses, vix: Golden Lad on Count Wolseley blood, which, in her case, brings to- 


gether five lines of Sultana. 


Her sire, Golden Fern’s Lad, is a double grandson of Golden 


Lad. An important feature is the history of this animal is the great number of highly 
commended animals in the pedigree of Golden Fern’s Sensatinr 
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PNEUMATIC 
nsilage Cu and il 


silo in less time, with less power and with less 
trouble to you than any other blower ensilage 
cutter made, 

It is the most convenient and the easiest to 
opercte. It never clogs, never gets out of 
order, never disappoints. We guarantee every 
machine to be perfect and to do the work 
claimed for it. 

« If you need an ensilage cutter you need a 
Papoc. Send for catalog giving full particulars, 


Papeo Machine Co., Box 1i, Lima, N.Y. 








MACHINERY 


We have had 35 years’ ex- 
oy in furnishing out- « 
fits for both Custom and 
Merchant Cider Mills, 

Our Goons Ane tee Stanoare 
ae ) + Send for catalogue. 

Boomer & Boscuent Patss Co., 


216 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
ENSILAGE 


BLIZZARD ‘cures 


‘with wind elevator, seer mounted 
unmounted. Cuts 
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FRUITS AND GRASSES 


A Cabinet Fruit Evaporator 


There are two. distinct principles on 
which fruit evaporators are construct- 
ed: The direct, using hot air as the 
means of @rying the fruit, and the 
indirect, producing an air current 
from heated steam pipes, writes Prof 
L. C. Corbett of the United States de- 
| partment of pgriculture. In both in- 
stances the primary source is the 
same, but in one the air is heated by 
being passed over a radiating surface, 
| like a hot stove; in the other the cur- 
rent of air is passed over heated 
steam pipes. There are also three im- 
portant types of construction; namely, 
the shaft or flue, the cabinet and the 
hop kiln, 

For want of av»better name I have 
used the term cabinet evaporator: to 
describe a style used by many small 
growers. This evaporator is construct- 
ed, as shown in the cut, of a series 
of loose drawers, the screens upon 
which the fruit is spread. The 
mechanism is very simple, consisting, 
as shown, of a stove or hot-air furnace 
placed in the basement, with the top 
of the furnace 3 or more feet below 
the lowest screen; the pipe from the 
furnace is arranged in a sort of spiral, 
being carried around the space below 
the drying area as many times as the 
lowest screen 
and the top of the furnace will permit, 
so as to throw off and. utilize as near- 
ly as possible all the heat coming 
from the fuel used. The drying por- 
tion proper consists usually of two 
compartments separated by a %-inch 
partition, each Compartment being 
provided with ways for carrying the 
fruit-laden screens. 

The interior space of each of these 
compartments is generally made 4 feet 
wide and 8 feet déep~ from front to 
back, so that upon each of the guides 
there are two screens, one in front of 
the other. The perpendicular distance 
between the screens is usually about 4 
inches. The screens themselves are 
81%, or 4 feet square over all. The 
frames are constructed of material 
about 1% inches square, so that when 
eight pieces are used and properly 
lapped at the corners they make a 
double frame. As the wire is placed 
between the two sets of strips the 
screens can be used either side up. 











39 Cortlands 8t., N.Y. 
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for our free boo! 

most DURAB' inthe rt, CONVEN 

the BEST allos. 

MARDER MFG. COMPANY, 

COBLESKILL, New York. 
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Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 


steam éngines, 
sawmills, thresh- 
ers. Catalog free, 


Monarch Machinery Co., aby aaa gir 


INCREASE THE CROPS 
by using the » =a nozzle on 


the * a a 
fyou vente agency. 
€,C. Brown Co., 94 Jay St, Rochester, &. Y. 





|The doors are usually hinged at the 
bottom, so thatgvhen opened they fall 
across supports to form a counter or 
| rest upon which to place the loaded 
screens; and thé bottom screen, when 
placed upon the door, will exactly 
slide into its proper groove. 

The method of operating is as fol- 
|lows: The screens, carrying freshly- 
gathered fruit, are placed at the top, 
and as those which are driest and 
which are immediately over the fur- 
nace are removed, those screens in the 





groove,next above are taken out and 
placed on the one immediately below, 
each pair of screens in succession be- 
ing lowered one space. This leaves the 
top space open and ready to receive 
two newly-spread screens. These 
compartments are usually made so 
they carry 11 or 12 screens, one above 
another; that is, the distance from the 
-bottom of the screen immediately over 
the furnace to the bottom of the up- 
permost screen is about 44 or 48 
inches. This isa convenient hight for 
handling the screens. If they are too 
high the operator has of necessity to 
stand upon a stool or to do the work 
in @ very awkward position. When it 
is necessary to raise the arms above 
one’s head in lifting the heavy screens 
it becomes very hard work. Con- 
venience of operation, therefore, limits 
the hight of the cabinet. 
Cultivating and Ridging Celery 


W. J. RBITTERSKAMP, INDIANA 





I cultivate level after every shower 
as soon as soil will crumble nicely, 
and if no rain occurs we cultivate 
once a week, at least, with 12-tooth 
cultivator. Sometimes I have quite 
a supply of old, short hotbed manure. 
This I place as a mulch, 1 foot wide 
on each side of the row, in August, 1» 
a depth of several inches, and culti- 
vate up to this mulch. " 

About the middle of September I 
throw a furrow of soil on the mulch 
and draw this soil up to and around 
the plants. This_hilling up I repeat 
every two or three weeks. Should I 
lack a supply of the old manure I 
scatter along each side of the row a 
liberal dressing of potato or melon 
fertilizer, say 800 to 1000 pounds per 
acre, and cultivate clear up to the 
row, as before. I do this by hand, 
spreading about-e foot wide on each 
side of the row. 

CELERY PESTS 

The celery worm must be picked 
by hand and destroyed. For. the 
blight there seems no practical rem- 
edy. In 1906 I sprayed an affected 
plat three times in the course of a 
month without overcoming the dis- 
ease. 

WHEN WATER IS ABUNDANT 


If one has an abundance of water 
and can apply it cheaply, it will aid 
in growing a crop of celery. I have 
tapped the city standpipe, and have 
an abundance of water at 6 cents for 
1000 gallons. The past five years I 
have used water lavishly, and have 
found that it takes about 50,000 ga}- 
Ions per acre to soak the-soil several 
inches deep in July and August. 

About the middle of November I 
lift the crop to store permanently in 
cellar or pit. 


FRUIT EVAPORATOR, DRYING ARRANGEMENT 


ASS SEEDS 


Clover Seed Growing Improves Land 


J. J. DOAN, HENDRICKS COUNTY, IND 


— 


At the present attractive prices for 
seed it is possible clover will be al- 
lowed to mature seed on land that 
should have all the benefit of the crop 
as a fertilizer, and nOne of the burden 
of final maturing of seed. It is univer- 
sally conceded that while clover is a 
soil builder throughout its entire life, 
yet the process of perfecting and glaz- 
ing the seed takes much ofthe plant 
energy and substance; in fact, if left 
standing for compiete ripeness the life 
ef the plant is usually sacrificed inf 
the reproduction of seed. 

This being the case, the carefuli 
f-rmer asks under what conditions, and 
how far he may indulge in the clover- 
seed business, I think the matter not 
so vital as many another’that con- 
fronts the farmer, since in the case of 
the little red clover one crop must be 
taken off the ground before the one 
bearing the seed grows. This action 
would seem to be taxing the land, but 
it is a fact for the betterment of the 
field if this first crop is made into hay 
to be fed on the farm and brought 
back to the soil. 

Again, in the growth of clover the 
long roots have been working miracles 
in the way of transferring the nitro- 
gen of the air to the earth, and mak- 
ing the mineral properties of the soil 
available to feed succeeding crops. 
Also this great root growth pulverizes 
and aerates the soil, giving it the best 
physical conditions possible. With 
most of us the question is not only one 
of building up the fertility of ovr land, 
but of making a good living and some 
money and still improve our farm. 
With the production of cloverseed, if 
one is careful to return the first crop, 
after it has dong its share in feeding, 
and uses all straw and chaff from the 
huller, his Jand will not deteriorate, 
but will be the better for the year’s 
cropping, and seed will be secured for 
future improvements. 

A PREREQUISITE IN THE SEED BUSINESS 

Our purpose being to get a seed 
crop, it is essential that in seeding 
much care be taken to sow only good 
seed. This quality of seed is hardly 
obtainable at present, at is seems the 
weed usually cailed buck’s-horn is 
ever present. The assertion was re- 
cently made at the Daviess county 
(Ind) farmers’ institute that this weed 
will not grow in the river bottoms of 
that locality. Should that condition 
universally hold, then we may have a 
better source of pure seed than is gen- 
erally knowh. With our seed right 
and the soil In proper condition, we 
must get so good a stand that it will 
preclude the probability of much weed 
growth, since the average clover 
huller does not completely separate 
these foreign sceds from the clover- 
seed. 

After a good 
is secured, we will 
ideal opportunity for 
cation of fertilizers, especially 
stable manure. Quick and abun- 
dant returns will be shown in the 
clover crop, and the farm raising good 
clover crops will be on the. high road 
to bumper crops of all Kinds. 

The quality and quantity.of the seed 
will be improved by the application of 
some form of potash anili phosphoric 
acid. A mixture of well ground phos- 
phatic rock direct wh the stable ma- 
nure will be found very beneficial. 

WHEN TO CUT FOR SEED 

As soon as a majorityodf=the heads 
contain seed turning brown or purple, 
cut as soon as. possible. Barlier 


clover 
have an 
the appli- 


stand of 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 
Fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it. Bist For 
prices or agencies, address Bowker, 














eutting results in many greenish, 
shrunken and immature seed, and 
later harvest will find overripe buds 
shelling out in handling, as wellas a 
later bloom coming on with more green 
seed. A buncher should be used on 
the mower for cutting. Each handling 
with rake or fork increases the loss of 
seed. 

Ten days or a week at least should 
be given for complete drying. Damp, 
or tough clover will not thresh satis- 
factorily and usually it becomes tough 
where it is stacked, hence it is best 
to haul from the bunches or the wind- 
row direct to the huller, loading on 
low wagons, without trampling or 
packing in any way. ; 

Insist that the thresherman clean 
the seed to as pure an article as pos- 
sible. Many farmers have little right 
. to complain of adulterated seed, when 
they are willing to take an inferior 
article to market. Make your market 
stuff up to high standard, and then 
you can consequently demand that the 
(same quality be sold to you. 

With good seed, careful cultivation 
in the way of clipping, top-dressing, 
etc, the return of all straw and ma- 
nures to the land, there is every rea- 
son for getting good pay from a seed 
crop of clover. Not only will you be 
maintaining the fertility, but be build- 
ing the farm up to greater possibili- 
ties. 


a 





New Method of Stacking Small Grain 


Cc. T. PRITCHARD, CLAY- COUNTY, MO 





For stacking wheat or other bundle 
grain so the stack will not take water, 
commence stack or rick any way you 
wish, but when you have got stack up 
about 4 feet high, just reverse the 
usual way of stacking and work from 
center to outer edge instead of from 
outer edge to center. When you com- 
mence at center, lay down two or 
three bundles so as to get a good pitch 
to bundles before working outer edge. 

Be sure and keep center high and 
outer edge low, or it is a good idea 
to shock it up nearly straight once in 
a while in the center, and as you work 
out near the outer edge give bundles 
a little less pitch. Do not t:y to place 
bundles too close together on outer 
edge of stack, give them plenty of 
room, so when stack settles the outer 
‘edge will settle and center remain 
' solid. 

This way of stacking is about the 
‘same as one shock on top of another. 
You can have any pitch you desire to 
bundles. You should have at least 
third pitch to all bundles, but to have 
half pitch would be’ better. This way 
is easy and fast. It does not require 
an expert to stack this way. Anyone 
that can build a shock ought to be 
able to stack it this way. There is 
no slip or slide in this way of stack- 
ing, «--- it surely keeps stack dry. If 
‘you are stacking the usual way, work- 
ing from outer edge to center, and 
your stack should commence to slip, 
just go to center and work out and 
see how quick you can stop the slip- 
ping. - 





Summer Dairy Problems 
DR GEORGE A. BILLINGS, N J EXPER STA 





Where there are but a few cows; 
green forage, tike oats and peas; can 
be cut by hand and hauled with a 
cart, but with a large herd it saves 
time to cut with mowing machine, fol- 
low with a horse rake, and haul on a 
low-down platform wagon to the barn 
or feeding yard. If the stable is ar- 
ranged to drive through the feeding 
alley, indoor feeding may be prefer- 
able. We have practiced for several 
years scattering the green forage in a 
two-acre feeding yard, hard and dry 
and more or less turfed over and find 
that the animals waste but very little. 
In warm weather their evening feed is 
put here. The objection to feeding 
‘acks is that the ground gets soft 
there they stand; they drive one an- 


FARM AND BARN 


other, pulling out the food, trampling °* 


under and thereby wasting consider- 
able. 

In estimating the area to be planted 
in oats and Canada peas, allow 60 to 
75 pounds green forage per head daily 
and the average yield six to eight tons 
per acre. -It is well to increase some- 
what above this amount as allowance 
for season, etc. At this rate, a herd 
of 30 cows would use an acre in seven 
days. Hence, five acres in two or three 
plantings, will carry this herd supply- 
ing all the roughage for a period of 
30 to 40 days. If the cows have some 
pasturage a smaller ration of peas and 
oats would be sufficient. 

Oats and Canada peas can be plant- 


ed as early as the ground can be 
worked, which is from March 25 to 
April 5 in central New Jersey. Make 


successive planting every two weeks 
until May 1 or later in New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. Peas are 
more easily affected by the hot weath- 
er, rust and the pea louse. Plant 1144 
to two bushels oats with 1% bushels 
Canada peas; mixed and drilled to- 
gether at a medium depth. If the soil 
is very light or the seed sown by 
hand, first sow the peas, harrow well 
with a disk harrow, then put in the 
oats with a-surface harrow. It pays 
to prepare the ground thoroughly 
and apply plant food liberally, eight 
to ten tons barnyard manure and 200 
pounds fertilizer per acre. : 


The Domesticated Wild Mallard 
is a species of duck deserving of 
more attention by farmers. But lit- 
tle is known of this duck, and that 
little should be more widely dissemi- 
nated. Although of direct lineal de- 
scent from the wild Mallard, they 
have become thoroughy domesticat- 
ed, and, indeed, more docile than 
other ducks. Identical in plumage 
with the wild Mallard, and able to 
hold their own in flight with the 
wilder bird, domestication has in- 
creased their size to that of the In- 
dian Runner, and in their domesti- 
cated state, they are said to lay more 
eggs than any other breed of duck. 
Their flesh is of a very superior, 
gamy flavor, and the young are the 
easiest of all ducklings to raise. 
Sportsmen use these ducks frequently 
for decoys.—[W. W. Morton, Logan 
County, Ky.. 
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Grow Alfalfa with Hen Manure 
mixed with a little South Carolina 
rock, and get the results I did. Bleven 
acres were put to alfalfa, with a coat 
of hen manure and South Carolina 
rock. On July 4 we finished cutting 
it for the first time and left it on the 
ground, because we wanted to put 
more force in the roots, though it was 
then 7 inches high; and in five weeks 
from that time we cut it again. Prof 
Wing of Cornell university came to 
the place when we had it nearly cut; 
there was 30 feet the whole length 
of the field standing, and he went 
down to look at it. He said he had 
never seen a better stand of alfalfa. 
We drew from the second cutting 41 
large loads. When we cut it the third 
time it was about 8 inches high, and 
that we drew in for’ the poultry in 
the winter. If you have a iittle farm 
of your own, you can enrich the soil 
with the hen manure, and have the 
eggs and broilers besides.—[{Henry 
Van Dresser, Schoharie ‘County, N Y. 





Colts Suffer from Tecthing at times 
and to subsist wholly upon hard, dry 
food may. work injury. Steamed, 
crushed oats or barley, thickened with 
bran, will prove appetizing and very 
nourishing in such cases. Roots may 
be cooked and the mass extended with 
ground grain and brar 


Commercial Feeding “ Stuffs — As 
long as the farmer can raise plenty 
of corn, hay and oats, he cannot af- 
ford to purchase any material con- 


taining less than 14% of protein. ) cassee 
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A large cream separator manufacturer has with great wisdom 






ming separator. 


to fill that long felt want. 


and wheat meal products, 


the 


rator Company mentioned above. 


to veal 
knows that a satisfactory veal 
calf cannot be produced on 
skim milk without reinforcing 
the skim milk with some feed 
rich in carbohydrates and fat 
—something which the deli- 
cate stomach of the calf can 
easily digest and 

For a century feed experts have been trying 
to produce a digestible substitute for the butter 
fat which has been extracted by the close skim- 
It has remained for 


Schumacher Calf Meal 


that Schumacher Calf Meal fed in connection with skim 
milk will produce a better veal calf in from eight to ten 
weeks than can be produced by feeding whole milk. 
Schumacher Calf Meal is composed of vacuum cooked oatmeal 
ground flax and dried milk and 
+ yo 20% protein—60% carbohydrates and 8% fat and because of 
orough cooking all of these elements are highly digestible. 
costs less and goes further than any of the so-called milk substi- 
tutes and our argument is jdentically the same as the cream sepa- 


from 8 to 10 weeks and sell them at a net profit of $10.00 per calf, 


The best evidence of the thoroughly satisfactory character of this pro- 

* duct is the thousands of unsolicited testimonials which we have receiv- 
from the most prominent and successful feeders of the country. 

W. M. Hallock, the noted breeder of Tioga Co., N . Y. writes: 
been feeding fourteen pure bred Holstein Friesian calves all sired by 
Tidy Abbekerk Prince 37770 Schumacher Calf Meal and find that they 
pe well and are in better condition than when I fed other calf foods. 
shall certainly recommend Schumacher Calf Meal to all interested.” 


Write for booklet giving full in formation and small free sample. It your dealer 
hasn't Schumacher Calf Meal, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept. A, Chicago, ill. 
The first thoroughly successful milk substitute 
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been demonstrating to 
users of cfeam separa- 
tors, how they may make 
each cow earn $10.00 
more per year by feed- 
ing separatorskim milk 
calves. Everybody 
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Everett Portable Dump 


Fits an m gear. Dumps load instant 
spreadit. One ht d cost of dump wagon. 
saver for farm: 
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ers, teamsters and contractors. Money 
maker for dealers. Indispensable for road improve- 
ents, , et. Write for prices and 
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It is reported that many breeders of 
fine horses in Kentucky are worrying 
over the passage of the anti-racing 
bill of the New York legislature. The 
famous stock farms in the Blue Grass 
state employ several thousand men 
and represent capital running into the 
millions. Some of the more pessimis- 
tie are already talking gloomily of a 
future sharp decline in values of Ken- 
tucky farms and horses as a result of 
the action of the New York legislature. 
This is'an unwise view of the situa- 
tion for Kentuckians to take. While 
the racing business of the Empire 
state may be cut down materially, it 
does not follow that Kentucky’s horse 
industry should go to the dogs on that 
account. The enforcement of the anti- 
gambling law in New York will sim- 
ply mean shifting much‘of the racing 
interests of that state to other parts 
of the country. Not in this generation 
will we see the day when the choice 
Kentucky thoroughbred will lack for 
Duvers. 





Will the price of live stock and live 
steck products remain high is a 
question that.ggequently comes into the 
mind of both producer and consumer. 
The consumer would fain have them 
come down to meet the depressed con- 
ditions. The producer would fain have 
them remain as they are, or even soar 
higher. The result will be largely de- 
pendent upon the times. When these 
are depressed the prices of nearly all 
commodities lower somewhat to meet 
the depressed conditions. The fact 
remains,. nevertheless, that live stock 
products will be the last class of farm 
products to be thus affected. The 
supply of these is seldom excessive. 
This cannot be said of many kinds of 


m the old re-. 


Seems to 


EDITORIAL 


crops, and most of all is it true of 
fruits, which to some extent may be 
regarded as a luxury. While live stock 
products pay the farmer even better 
than other products in good times, in 
dull times the difference in their favor 
is further emphasized. 


Light Needed on Help Question 


Do readers of American Agricul- 
turist find the help question any 
less acute this season than the past 
two or three years? The editor will 
welcome any information along this 
line; also comments as to relative 
efficiency and treatment of hired 
help. This problem of efficient farm 
help at reasonable prices is one of 
the greatest questions facing the 
American farmer today, and a little 
discussion through the columns of 
American Agriculturist will, per- 
haps, bring out some good points. 
Let both the farmer and the hired man 
express their views concerning *the 
relation between the man who owns 
the. farm ani the man who is hired 
to do the work. In this connection, 
a recent letter from C. H. Frost of 
Maryland is interesting. He says: 
“Last year, owing to poor healthy I 
bought a farm. I had never spent a 
single day on a farm before and every- 
one told me that I would have trou- 
ble with hired help. I did not be- 
lieve it. and only laughed at a friend 
of mine when he said that the aver- 
age farm laborer is the scum of the 
earth. That was last year, before I 
had experience with the help ques- 
tion, and now I have about come to 
the conclusion that my friends told 
the truth. I have had half a dozen 
men on my place fhis year, and not 
one of them was worth his salt. It 
me this labor question is 
one of the first- things that must be 








solved before agriculture will offer 
much inducement to ‘city people or 
others.”’ 

What do our readers think of the 
sentiment expressed by Mr Frost? 


Does the average farm hand repre- 
sent the scum of the earth, as he al- 
leges, and what proofs have you to 
warrant such a conclusion? Why is 
it that this help problem has 
grown to be ‘so acute, and is there 
not some way of relieving the situa- 
tion? Cannot something be done to 
the mutual advantage of both the 
farmer and the hired man which will 
bring them closer together rather 
than take them farther apart? There 
is usually more than one way of look- 
ing at a question. Perhaps through 
the inter-exchange of ideas, construc- 
tive criticisms, suggestions, etc, real 
good may be accomplished. 


It is a far cry from Fourth of July 
fireworks to.the advent of frost, yet 
corn growers in the great western sur- 
plus states are already discussing the 
matter. This is due to the somewhat 
late start of the crop, and there are 





questionings, which have not yet 
reached the magnitude of apprehen- 
sion, over the belated start. In this 
connection it is interesting to note 


some figures just sent out by the Kan- 
sas experimeht station. So far as Kan- 
sas is concerned, according to this 
bulletin, no frost has been recorded 
during the past 28 years earlier than 
September 13, and the average date of 
killing frosts is October 9, and some 
of the latter not so severe as td en- 
tirely stop the growth of corn. Twenty- 
nine varieties of corn planted June 17, 
after the flood of 1908, made good 
yields, and the following varieties 
were about mature and out of the way 
of frost 113 days after planting: Barly 
Longfellow, Funk’s Ninety-Day, Boone 
County White, King of the Earliest, 
Early Mastodon, Pride of the North, 
Early Cattle King and Leaming, while 
a number of other varieties Were ripe 
enough to escape much injury by 
frost. The ayerage yield of the ten 
best producing varieties planted May 
S are a shade less than bushels 


~ 


shelled corn to the acre, and from 
the best varieties planted June 17 a 
little more than 49 bushels. These 
interesting figures should afford some 
suggestion for. conditions further north 
and east. 


A feature of the business reaction 
of last fall, continuing into this year, 
is the remarkable manifestation in 
the ebb and flow of our foreign pop- 
ulation. There has been a noteworthy 
falling off in the number of immi- 
grants, while, on the other hand, 
enormous numbers of these abhens 
have returned to their homes the 
past few months. Latest figures avail- 
able show that during May the ar- 
rivals of aliens were only 36,000, com- 
pared with 185,000 for the same 
month a year ago. For the ‘five 
months of 1908, immigration was only 
160,000, compared with 589,000 for the 
same period in 1907. Most ofthese 
returning aliens are those who were 
thrown out of work in the big cities, 
in railroad construction, etc, and a 
large part of them will again find 
their way to the United States with 
the revival of business. Comparative- 
ly few of the number leaving these 
Shores are laborers from the farms, 
as in this respect there is work for 
all. Meanwhile, concerted movement 
on the part of the authorities ta se- 
cure desirable foreigners for farm 
work makes indifferent progress. 








During the year 1907 the farmers’ 
co-operative elevator company of 
Balaton, Minn, distributed among its 
stockholders dividends amounting to 
100%. This will be interesting reading 
for those who claim that co-operative 


grain elevators cannot flourish. Of 
course, this is an exeeptional case. 
Another elevator company in an ad- 


earned during last year 
dividends amounting to 75%; this, of 
course, again exceptional, yet many 
co-operative enterprises paid dividends 
ranging from 4 to 12% on capital stock. 
There are some failures, of course. 
This is true in every line of business. 
The proportion of elevators, co-opera= 
tive creameries and co-operative 
stores that have succeeded is much 
greater than ten years ago. This is 
certainly encouraging to the friends 
of co-operation, whether in the west, 
or in our more densely populated east- 
ern states, where some . substantial 
progress is being made in the co-op- 
erative marketing of fruits and vege- 
tables. 


joining state 
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During 1907 the 65 sugar beet fac- 
tories in the United States produced 
433,000 tons of sugar, valued at $43,- 
300,000. Half of this was paid to the 
farmer for his beets. Ten years ago 
six factorfes produced 37,500 tons. This 
is progress, yet there is room for 
probably four times as many more 
factories in the United States to sup- 
ply the home consumption of sugar. 
Beet raising, under proper environ- 
ment, is so profitable for farmers that 
it should receive greater attention. 





> 


Scientific forest management in Ger- 
many has raised the average yield of 
wood from 20 cubic feet to the-acre 
in 1830 to 65 cubic feet in 1904. In 
that time it has increased the money 
return from an average acre of forest 
sevenfold. Great oaks from little 
acorns grow. 





A unique feature in the history of 
this journal has been the guarantee 
printed on this page, which affords 
protection to subscribers against un- 
serupulous advertisers. This alone is 
worth many times the price of sub- 
seription, so do not fail to take full 
advantage of it by mentioning this 
publication when writing 
tisers. 





Green. Ducks and Geese are not 
raised by green. people, but by peo- 
ple who are looking for a harvest of 
green backs. 


to. adver-. 


Fruit and Bees 
Fruit Not Injured by Bees 


E. KRBETCHMER, -POTTAWATTAMIE ©O, IA 

Bees have been accused. of damag- 
ing peaches and grapes. Let us in- 
vestigate the matter before giving full 
credit to the accusation. The tongue 
of the bee is as soft as silk thread. 
Its mandibles are two soft, smooch 
lips, so the bee is thereby physically 
disqualified to break the skin of the 
grape or the peach. Wasps have 
mandibles with hard teeth like seg- 
ments to enable them to cut wood 
into pulp for their nests. These wasps 
cut the fruit, or the fruit is bruised 
by the wind striking it against limbs 
or trellises, or bursts from being over- 
ripe. Then only have the bees a 
chance to sip the escaping juices, and 
thereby prevent fermentation and 
such rot as might be caused from this 
source. 

I have repeatedly dipped well-rip- 
ened Delaware grapes into honey and 
laid them vut for the bees. Thou- 
sands, each one eager to get what 
was to be had, licked the outside of 
the’ grapes dry, fighting each other. 
like mad to get the last vestige from 
between the grapes until compelled 
to go away unsatisfied, Yet at no 
time did they puncture a_e single 
berry. i 

Still, opinions differ in this respect; 
Such is attested in the bitter lawsuit 
in the state of New York, where 
plaintiff Sought to recover $1500 dam- 
ages to his crop of peaches by de- 
fendant’s bees. Both parties being 
men of means, the best authorities 
in the United States appeared in the 
case, including Frank Benton, gov- 
ernment entomologist. At the trial 
it was shown tothe satisfaction of 
the jury that bees are physically 
unable to break a._sound peach or 
grape. The cause of the damage to 
the crop existed before the bees visit- 
ed them. 


hatle. Unqaits-Lneges Tien: Capeciad 


The liberal volume of apple exports 
for the season of 1907-8, now closed, 
has proved a big surprise to the trade. 
In view of the pronounced shortage 
reported in last year’s crop it was gen- 
erally predicted that the foreign move- 
ment will be comparatively light. How- 
ever, two causes conspired to upset 
these calculations; one of these was 
the fact that the crop turned out 
heavier than anticipated; the other 
reason was that the business depres- 
sion here in the United States* cur- 
tailed consumption to some extent, af- 
fected prices, and thus foreed many 
growers and dealers to seek a foreign 
outlet for fruit that-otherwise might 
have been.kept at home. 

Total exports for the season of 1907 
aggregate 2.469.528 barrels, this in- 
cluding 285,206 boxes reduced to bar- 
rel equivalents. The data are compiled 
by Mahlon Terhune, New York freight 
broker and forwarding agent. The 
season’s export movement was a trifle 
heavier than the preceding year, and 
turns out to be the fourth largest on 
record. « 

Canada Sas a wide sWeth in the for- 
ign apple business of ¥- 8, econtrib- 
uting 45%. of agzgrega American 
shipments, whereas in 4906-7 the Do- 
minion forwarded only 32%. Montreal 
exported 624,159 barr@M® apples in 
1907-8, leading New York, the next 
heaviest exporter, hy a generous mar- 
gin. Shipments from New York were 
484,779 barrels. Halifax exported 438,- 
257 barrels, Boston 431852 and Port- 
land, Mé, broke all her previous rec- 
ords by shipping 423, barrels. The 
heavy apple crop of Maine in 1907 
(as fully reported by this journal last 
year) was largely responsible for the 
excellent showing of P d. 

The following table Ows exports 
of apples fram American ports during 

{To Page 692.] 
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was accomplishec 
overwhelming 
while Senator Knox received 68, Gov 
Hughes 67, Speaker Cannon 58, Vice- was made temporary chairman, and 
Pres Fairbanks 40, Senator La Follette gelivered a long speech, which, ac- 
5 and Senator Foraker 16. This nom- cording to precedent, was supposed 


tional republican 
will of the republican party. 
it represents nothing so much as the 
of Pres Roosevelt, ana policies of the present adminis- 
made effective by his wonderful per- tration in its various departments. 
softal popularity and the confidence of The first excitement was caused by 
However logical a resolution proposed by Congress- 
Taft succession man Burke of Pennsylvania, which 
reason of sympathy 
the Roosevelt admin- 
it was reluctantly 
people permitted the president to dic- ¢jq] electors as would greatly reduce 
whom they should se- the representation from the southern 
successor. The states. This resolution’ was voted 
in a form ap- down by 506 to 471 votes. 

proved by the president, although in Henry Cabot Lodge, United States 
phraseology was 
changed from that used in the orig- 
inal draft, which represented the real 
desire of the president. 


platform “was adopted 


Congressman 
Sherman of New_York for vice-presi- 
dent was a surprise to the country at 
No ideal candidate for the po- 
geographical loca- " 
tion alike considered, appeared, and lasting 49 minutes. 
the choice of Sherman came about as 
a sort of compromise, 


strategic advanta 


Washington, D C 


For President: William H.. Taft of Ohio 








THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 


f ; : / 
' TAFT AND SHERMAN tthe ‘fivetal states’ Shermas has 


been a loyal party man and a faithful 


Republican Convention Donttinated by party worker. He is in harmony with 
Roosevelt----The 

Nominees----Much 
Roosevelt, Little for Taft 


convention at non as speaker. 


the administration, and, at the same 


Platform and . the time, is not distasteful to the con- 
Enthusiasm _for 


servatives. He has not made a bril- 
liant record in congress, but, on the 
whole a creditable one. Many have 
considered him in line to, succeed Can- 


end. . The CONVENTION EVENTS 
for president 
first ballot The convention was called to order 


by Harry S. New of Indiana, chair- 
man of the national committee. Sen- 
ator Julius C. Burrows of Michigan 


of 702, 


the na- to sound the keynote of the republi- 


convention and the can party for its approaching cam- 


paign. The speech was devoid of sen- 
sational feat res, and consisted of a 
laudatory review of the achievements 


In fact, 


provides that the basis of represen- 
tation in the republican national con- 
vention hereafter should be on such 


that the 4 basis as to votes cast for presiden- 


senator from Massachusetts; was 
made permanent chairman. His 
speech was of the sort calculated to 
wake up the convention, and it did it. 
In the midst of the speech, upon his 
speaking in praise of the president, 
a Roosevelt demonstration burst 
forth, in which the galleries and the 
delegates upon the floor participated, 


CONTEST OVER THE PLATFORM 


in which was 
there is There was something of a contest 
in having a can- over the platform. In order to con- 


REPUBLICAN NOMINEES 
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ciliate the more conservative repub- 
licans, the Roosevelt men changed 
several planks while they were un. 
der consideration by the. platform 
committee. As completed and report- 
ed by a majority of the committee, 
the platform was acceptable to the 
president and Sec Taft. As original- 
ly drafted, the plank referring to the 
federal courts was: 

“We declare for such amendments 
of the statutes of procedure in the 
federal courts with respect to the use 
of the writ of injunction as wiil, on 
the one hand, prevent the summary 
issue of such orders witheut proper 
consideration and, on the other, will 
preserve undiminished the power of 


the courts. to enforce their process, to ° 


the end that justice may be done at 
all times and to all parties.” 

This was so framed to please the 
labor union people, who continually 
protest against the use of the injunc- 
tion. Many believed that such a dec- 
laration would be in effect a rebuke 
to the courts and a' party declaration 
in favor of diminishing their power. 
The wishes of the president were ac- 
complished by the reference to in- 
junctions made in the plank, which 
was finally adopted in place of that 
quoted above. 


“@ THE MINORITY REPORT 


A minority report, which presented 
the views of Senator La Follette, was 
read by Congressman Cooper, sup- 
ported by the Wisconsin delegation. 
This report included recommendation 
for a physical valuation of all rail- 
roads as a basis for fixing rates, for 
imprisonment for violation of the an- 
ti-trust law, for a permanent tariff 
commission, for publicity of campaign 
contributions and expenditures, for 
an injunction law favorable to labor, 
for jury trial in contempt of court 
cases, for a department of labor and 
a bureau of mines, for the extension 
of the eight-hour law to all depart- 
ments of the government, and for the 
election of United States senators by 


[9] 689 


popular votes. The minority repor@ 
wae overwhelmingly voted down. The 
vote on the plank for the popular 
election of senators was 866 to 114 


THE PLATFORM AS ADOPTED 


The platform upon which the re- 
publican candidates for president and 
vice-president will stand character- 
izes this as the greatest era of Ameri-+ 
can advancement, and says the re 
publican party has reached its highest 
service under the leadership of The 
odore Roosevelt The wealth and 
greatness of the republic are referred 
to and ample credit for it all is given 
to the republican party The action 
taken by the present congress look- 
ing toward a better permanent cur- 
rency system is approved. After ap- 
proving the rate law, the platform 
declares that the railroads should be 
given the right to make a public traf- 
fic agreement subject to the approval 
of the interstate commerce commis 
sion, but maintaining the principle of 
competition between naturally com- 
peting lines; national supervision te 
prevent future over-issue of stocks 
and bonds by interstate carriers 1s fa- 
vored. 


FOR THE NEGRO 


Legislation just to all the people is 
favored in behalf of labor; equal jus- 
tice for all mer without regard te 
race or color is demanded and dis- 
franchisement of the negro is con- 
demned; declarations are made 
favoring the extension of foreign com- 
merce, the encouragement of Amer- 
ican shipping, the premotion of 
international peace, liberal pensions, 
maintenance of civil service laws, leg- 
islation in behalf of public health, 
establishment of a bureau of mines 
and mining, continuance ef the exist- 
ing policy toward Cuba, Porto Rice 
and the Philippines, admission of New 
Mexico and Arizona as separate states, 
and a centennial celebration of the 
birth of Lincoln, next Februry. Some 
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whose will dominated the republi- 
lican. national convention. . 
of the other and more important 


planks are printed below in full. 
TARIFF REVISION 


er The republican party declares un- 
equivocally for a revision of the tariff 
by a special session of congress im- 
mediately following the inauguration 
‘of the next president, and commends 


'the steps already taken to this end in * 


the work assigned to the appropriate 
committees of the two houses, which 
are now investigating the -operation 
and effect of existing schedules. In 
ail tariff legislation the true principle 
of protection is best maintained by the 
imposition of such duties as will equal 
the difference between the cost of 
production at home and abroad, to- 
gether with a reasonable profit to 
American industries. We favor the es- 
tablishment of,maximum and mini- 
mum rates to be administered by the 
president, under such limitations fixed 
in the law, the maximum to be avail- 
able to meet discriminations by for- 
eign countries against American goods 
entering the markets, and the mini- 
mum to represent the normal meas- 
ure of protection at home, the aim and 
purpose of the republican policy being 
not only to preserve, without exces- 
sive duties, that security against for- 
eign competition to which American 
manufacturers, farmers and producers 
ere entitled, but also to maintain. the 
high standard of living of the wage- 
earners of this country, who are the 
most direct beneficiaries of the protec, 
tive system, Between the United States. 
and the Philippines we believe in a 
free interchange of products, with 
such limitations as to sugar and to- 
bacco as will afford adequate protec- 
tion to domestic interests. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS 


In .ine with the purpose here de- 
clared to secure by every wise means 
greater safety and stability in the bank- 
ing and currency system, we _ favor 
the establishment of postal savings 
banks for the people upon principles 
embodied in the measure now pending 
in congress and set for vote on De- 
cember 14 next. 

THE FARMER 

Among those whose welfare is as 
vital to the welfare of the whole coun- 
try as is that of the wage-earner is 
the American farmer. The prosper- 
ity of the whole country rests pecul- 
jiarly upon the prosperity of agricul- 
ture. The republican party during the 
last 12 years has accomplished extra- 
ordinary work in bringing the re- 
sources of the government to the aid 
of the farmer, not ogly in advancing 
agriculture itself, but increasing the 
conveniences of rural life. 

Free rural mail delivery has been 
established. It now reaches millions 
of our citizens, and we favor its ex- 
tension until every community in the 
land receives the full benefits of the 
postal service. We recognize the so- 
cial and economical advantage of 
good country roads, maintained more 
and more largely at public expense 
and less and less at the expense of 
the abutting owners. In this work 





WHAT THE. WORLD IS DOING 


we commend the growing factors of 
state aid, and we approve the efforts 
of the national agricultural depart- 
ment, by experiments and otherwise, 
to make clear to the-public the best 
methods of road construction. 

CONSERVATION OF NATIONAL RESOURCES 


We indorse the movement inau- 
gurated by the administration for the 
conservation of national resources; 
we approve ail measures to prevent 
the waste of timber; we commend the 
work now going oni for the reclama- 
tion of arid lands; and reaffirm the 
republican policy of the free distribu- 
tion of the available areas of the pub- 
lic domain to the landless settlers. Ne 
obligation of the future is more in- 
sistent, and none will result in greater 
blessings to posterity In line with 
this splendid undertaking is the fur- 
ther duty, equally imperative, to en- 
ter upon a systematic improvement 
upon a large and comprehensive plan, 
just to all portions of the country, of 
the waterways, harbors and great 
lakes, whose natural adaptability to 
the increasing traffic of the land is 
one of the greatest gifts of a benign 
Providence. 

COURT INJUNCTIONS 


The republican party will uphold at 
all times the authority and integrity 
of the courts, state and federal, and 


powers .to 
protect 
pre- 
how- 


will ever insist that their 
enforce their process and to 
life, liberty and property, shall be 
believe, 


served inviolate We 

ever, that the rules of procedure in 
the federal courts with respect to the 
issuance of the writ of injunction 
should ,be more accurately defined by 
statute and that no injunction of 
temporary restraining order should be 
“issued without notice, except where 
irreparable Injury would result from 
delay, in which tase a speedy hearing 


thereafter should be granted 
LEADING PARTIES COMPARED 

We call the attention of the Ameri- 
can people to the fact that none of 
the great measures here advocated by 


the republican party could be enacted 
and none of the forward steps here 
proposed could be taken under a 
democratic administration or under 
one in which party responsibility is 


divided The continuance of present 
policies, therefore, requires the con- 
tinuance in power of that party which 
believes in them and which possesses 
the capacity to put them into oper- 
ation. 

The trend of democracy is toward 
socialism, while the republican party 
stands for wise and regulatede indi- 
~vidualism. Socialism would destroy 
wealth. Republicanism would prevent 
its abuse, Socialism would give to 
each an equal-right to take; republi- 
canism would give to each one 
equal right to earn Socialism 
would offer an equality of pos- 
session which would soon leave no 
one anything to possess; republican- 
ism would give equality of opportunity 
which would assure to each his*share 
of a constantly increasing sum of pos- 
sessions. In line with this tendency 
the democratic party of today be- 
lieves in government ownership, while 
the republican party believes in gov- 
ernment regulation. Ultimately, de- 
mecracy would have the nation own 
the people, while republicanism would 
have the people own the nation. 

TAFT NOMINATED 


The nomination of president came 
on the third day of the convention, 
June 19. The name of Taft was pre- 
sented by Congressman Burton of 
Ohio, of Knox by Robert S. Murphy 
of Pennsylvania, of Hughes by Gen 
Woodford of New York, of Cannon 
by Congressman Boutell of Illinois, 
of Fairbanks ‘by Gov Hanly of Indi- 
ana, of La Follette by Henry F. Co- 
chems of Wisconsin, of Foraker by C. 
B. McCoy of Ohio. 

The 68 votes for Knox included 64 
from Pennsylvania and 4 from New 
Jersey; Hughes’ 67 votes included 65 
from New York and 2 from Virginia; 
Cannon’s 58 votes included 51 from 
THiinois, 1 from Michigan, and 3 each 
from New Jersey and New York: 
Fairbanks’ 40 votes were distributed, 
Indiana 30, Georgia 1, Kentucky 2, 
New Hampshire 8, New Jersey 2, 
South Carolina 2; La Follette received 
his 25. votes from Wisconsin: Fora- 
ker’s 16 votes came 4 from Ohio, from 
Georgia 8, South Carolina 2, Virginia 
1, the District of Columbia 1: Penn- 
syilvania cast 8 votes for Ruosevelt 

Taft had everything else, which in- 
cluded the solid vote from every state 
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On July 1 See Taft will be succeed- 
ed as: head of the war department by 
Gen Luke E. Wright, a southern dem- 
ocrat. Luke E. Wright was born in 
Tennessee His home is at Memphis, 
where he early became a member of 
the bar and practiced law. For eight 
years he was state attorney-general. 
He has been known since 1896 as a 
gold democrat. He had three sons in 
service, in the Spanish-American war. 
He was appointed by Pres McKinley a 
member of the United States Philip- 
pine commission, in 1900: In 1904 he 
became civil governor of the. Philip- 
pine islands by appointment of Pree 
toosevelt, succeeding Gov Taft. In 
1906 he was appointed by Pres 
Roosevelt the first- American ambas- 
sador to Japan; resigning in 1907, he 
returned to—the practice of law at 
Memphis 





except in the following states, where 
his yote was as indicated: Georgia 17, 
Illinois 8, Kentucky 24, Michigan 27, 
New Hampshire 5, New Jersey 15, 
New York 10, Ohio 42, Pennsylvania 
1, South Carolina 18, Virginia 16, Wis- 
eonsin 1, District of Columbia 1. One 
delegate was absent from the New 
York delegation, and one from the 
South Carolina delegation when the 
ballot was taken. 

The threatened attempt to stam- 
pede the convention for Roosevelt did 
not occur. 

THE CHOICE FOR SECOND PLACE 

On the morning of the fourth day 
of the convention, Friday, June _ 19, 
the delegates tackled a job which had 
perplexed them from the first. Sen- 
ator Dolliver and Gov Cummins of 
Towa had been seriously considered,. 
for vicepresident, and both were 
said to be acceptable to the 
president, but the former with- 
drew his name, and the latter did not 
appeal to the more conservative ele- 
ment in the party. All through the 
convention up to the last day ‘there 
was a feeling that the choice for vice- 
president was likely again to fall to 
Fairbanks. The movement in his di- 
rection was stopped, however, by a 
letter from him, tn which he declined 
to accept the renomination. The party 
leaders decided that the vicespresi- 
dency ought to go to New York, and 
as the delegation from that state had 
united on Sherman, he became _ the 
choice of the great majority of dele- 
gates. The vote was Sherman 816, 
ex-Gov ‘Murphy of New Jersey 77, 
Gov Guiid- of Massachusetts 75, Gov 
Sheldon of Nebraska ten, Vice-Pres 
Fairbanks one. 

TAFT’S CAREER 


William Howard Taft was born at Cincinnati, 
15, 1887. He is of New 


0, Septem . : 

stock, a son of the late Judge Alphonzo Taft, 4 
in his day, was secretary of war, attorney ral 
and minister to Austria and ‘to Russia. was 


graduated from Yale university, in i878, and, from 
the law department of Cincinnati Sey 4 in” 1880, 
in which year he was admitted to the bar by the 
supreme court of Ohio. He was appointed assist- 
ant prosecuti attorney at Cincimnati_ in 188i, 
fesigned in 1 to become collector of internal 
revenue in the first Ohio.district under Pres Arthur; 
he resigned the collectorship in 188 to enter the 
practice of jaw; in 1887 he was appointed by Gov 
Foraker judge of the superior court of Cincinnati; 
resigned in 189 to become solicitor general of the 
United States under appointment af Pres Harrison; 
resigned in 1 become United States circuit 
judge for the sixth judicial circuit. In 18% J 
Taft became professor and dean of the law : 
partment of the university of Cincinnati. In 1908, 
‘by appointment of Pres McKinley, he became 
president of the United States Philippine commis- 
sion: in 3901 he became first civil governor of the 
Philippine islands. He was appointed secretary of 
war by Pres Roosevelt, February 1, 2 
SHERMAN’S CAREER 

James Schoolcraft Sherman was born at_ Utica, 
N Y. October 24 1855. He was graduated from 
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so. will 
that of another man be supreme at 
the Denver convention, apparently. 
Bryan claims that he has enough del- 
egates elected and instructed to vote 
for him to make certain the neces- 
sary two-thirds on the first ballot. Hf 
this is true, and we have no reason to 
doubt it, Bryan is certain to be nomi- 
mated for the presidency; and what 
he says will go with reference to the 
choice of a candidate for vice-presi- 
dent and the drafting of the platform. 

The anti-Bryan democrats have not 
yet given up the fight, and a substan- 
tial bedy of them will go to Denver 
eager for an opportunity to smash 
the Bryan slate. “ailing to defeat 
Bryan for the nomination, they will 
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From the Chicago Tribune. 
48 IT CAME NEAR BEING AFTER ALL 


attempt to secure the nomination of 
a@ conservative democrat for vice- 
president, and in any event will seek 
te make the ptatform conservative, 
especially on the subjects regarding 
which the republican platform is con- 
sidered radical. All of this has been 
anticipated by Bryan, and plans are 
being carefully daid to rush through 
such a program ias may be decided 
upon by the Nebraskan. 


a. 


What Congress Did and Didn't Do 








Congress deserves credit for some 
things done during the recent ses- 
sion, It deserves severe censure for 
things undone, and is receiving it. 
First of all, the recent session has 
been a very expensive one for the 
country. The appropriations for the 
session exceed $1,000,000,000, breaking 
all records in time of peace The un- 
timeliness of this extravagance is em- 
phasized by the fact that while one 
year ago treasury receipts exceeded 
expenditures by over $60,000,000, now 
expenditures exceed the receipts by 
an even larger amount. Government 
finances are improving this month, and 
probably no serio embarrassment 


will result from congress’s financier-. 


ing. A great deal of the money will 
be well spent; much of it is sheer 
political extravagance, in which both 
parties are guilty. Millions of dollars 
are going into government buildings 
that never ought to be built, but will 
be built in small cities, that the con- 
stituents of represenatives and sena- 
tors fiwy have an object lesson of the 
loyaity of these statesmen. 

Aside from the appropriations, the 
most noteworthy achievement of the 
session was the enactment of the cur- 
rency bill, which provides for emer- 
gency circulation of bank notes, as 
explained in these columns in é@etail 
immediately after congress adjourned. 
Other iegislation included the follow- 
ing: The employers’ and govern- 
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ment liability bills, which make tne 
railroads and the government respec- 
tively responsible for injuries to their 
employees; several measures to se- 
cure more safety to railway and 
steamboat travelers and employees; a 
law regulating child labor in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; a bill providing 
for investigation of mining conditions 
and bringing the Alaska coal fields un- 
der stringent government control, so 
that a private coal monopoly is made 
illegal; a measure enlurging the med- 
ical and nursing branches of the army 
and navy and perfecting the militery 
system; increasing the pay of soldiers 
and sailors of the navy, and pro- 
viding pensions for the widows of 
soldiers and sailors; prosibiting race- 
track betting in the District of Co- 
lumbia; limiting appeals on habeas 
corpus proceedngs; repealing the stat- 
ute applying the American coastwise 
shipping laws to the Philippines; vot- 
ing to return the surplus boxer in- 
demnity to China and, on the part-of 


the senate, the confirmation of im- 
portant international agreeemehts. 

The latter include all arbitration 
treaties with Great Britain, Japan, 
France, Italy, Spain, Switzerland, 
Mexico, Portugal, The Netherlands, 


Sweden and Denmark. These treaties 


resulted from The Hague peace con- 
ference of last summer. A century 
and a quarter of disputes over Cana- 
dian questions was brought to satis- 


factory adjustment by an agreement 
concerning the boundary and fisher- 
jes. The senate at this session rati- 
fied more treaties than during the 
last preceding 20 years. 

In addition to its extravagance, 
gress receives censure for failure 


con- 
to 


enact bills providing for extension of 
the domestic parce! post, a postal sav- 
bank system, 
of the 


for modifying the 
Sherman anti-trust 


ings 
provisions 





From the Washirigton Star 
THE HOUSE IN SESSION 
According to the minority point of 
view—Was this the reason why popu- 
lar bis were not passed by congress. 





law, limiting the issuance of injunc- 
tions, providing for forest reserves 
and for the support of the inland wa- 
terways commission, establishing a 
non-partisan and effective tariff com- 
mission, carrying out Pres Roosevelt's 
recommendation regarding income 
and imheritance taxation, removing 
the tariff on print paper and wood 
pulp, tariff relief for- the Philippines, 
citizenship for Porto Rico, and action 
on the discharge of soldiers alleged to 
have been involved in the Brownsville 
raid. Perhaps some of these meas- 
uses ought not to have been passed; 
some of them certainly ought to have 
received favorable consideration. 
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Caleb Powers Pardoned 


One of the most dramatic and un- 
fortunate. of murder cases has just’! 
ended by the pardon ef Caleb Powers 
and James Howard by Gov Wilson 
of Kentucky. Four times Powers has 
been tried for his life, the last trial 
resulting in a disagreement; twice he 
was sentenced to be executed and / 
once .received a life sentence. By re- 
peated appeais, he kept his case in 
the courts, and has been in jail fight- 
ing on for eight years. 
which it was alleged he participated 
in was the murder of Gov Goebel. 
The state campaign that year was a 
very bitter struggle, and. Taylor, the 
republican candidate, was declared 
elected. Goebel took the contest into 
the legislature and by methods cer- 
tainly open to serious question suc- 
ceeded in ousting Taylor and getting 
possession of the governorship him- 
self, but it was upon his death bed 
that Goebel became governor. 

In the midst of the struggle some- 
one shot Goebel down from the office 
of the secretary of state in the state- 
house at Frankfort, just as he was 
cressing the grounds in front of the 
building. Powers, a republican, was 
the secretary of state, James B. 
Howard, who has been released from 
the penitentiary, where he was serv- 
ing a life sentence, was alleged to be 








the food—the practical value 


The crime?” 





the man who actually shot Goebel. 
Henry Youtsey was alleged to have | 
formed the plan which was carried 
out in the murder. At the end of his 
trial he accepted a life sentence, and 
did not appeal. He remains in prison. 
Powers was alleged to have been aj 


leading conspirater and to have as-. 
sisted in the crime. 

Seething feuds and rank partisan 
politics have attended and influenced 


the trials that Powers has been sub- 
jected to. Public opinion generally 
approves the pardon. It has always 
been apparent that Powers was not 
given a fair show in the courts. Gov 
Willson took action 
petition signed by 500,000 persons, | 
240,000 of whom were Kentuckians. | 
The governor says that his examina- 
tion of the testimony given at the sev- 
eral trials convinced him that Yout- | 
sey planned the murder and fired the 
fatal shot; that Howard had nothing 
to do with it, and that Powers is = 
nocent of the crime charged. 


Acquittal in Capitol Fraad Case 


The trial of five men charged with 
conspiracy to defraud the state of 
Pennsylvania in furnishing the new 
capitol resulted in a verdict of not 
guilty. W. L. Matheus, former state 
treasurer, W. P. Snyder, former au- 
diter-general, and James M.,.Shumak- 
er, former superintendent of public 
grounds and buildings were acquitted 
on binding instructions from the trial 
judge, while Congressman H. Burd 








are genuine, 
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Cassel and Architect Joseph M. Hus- 
tofi were acquitted on broader instruc- 
tions, but which apparently left no 
alternative under the evidence. The 
evidence was apparently not closely 
connected on the point of proving the 
alleged conspiracy with intent to de- 
fraud the state. 

Congressman Cassel is head of the 
Pennsylvania construction company 
which supplied the capitol with about 

.000 of metallic furniture, and 
Huston was the architect of the Capi- 
tol. At a previous trial Shumaker, 
Mathues and Snyder, in conjunction 
with Sanderson, the chief contractor 
and furnisher of the building, were 
convicted, but.the case has been ap- 
pealed, and whether or not they will 
ever be punished has not yet been de- 
termined. There are other indictments 
in connection with the capitol frauds 
still pending. 

John Sharp Williams, ccngressman 
from. Mississippi and senator-elect, 
has resigned as minority leader of the 
house. He suggests the possibility of a 
democratic house after next March 
and says that the leader of the party 
next winter should be a man lined-up 














for speaker, which he is unable to 
consider for himself. 


WORLD IS DOING 


FULLY NOURISHED 
Grape-Nuts a Perfectly Balanced Food 


No chemist’s analysis of Grape-Nuts 
can begin to show the real value of 
as shown 
by personal experience. 

It is a food that is perfectly bai- 
anced, supplies the needed elements of 
brain and nerves in all stages of life 
from. the infant, through the strenu- 
ous times of active middle life, and is 


| a comfort and support.in old age. 


“For two years I have used Grape- 
Nuts with milk and a little cream, for 


breakfast. I am comfortably hurr) 
for my dinner at noon. 

“I use little meat, plenty of vege- 
tables and fruit, in season, for the 
hoon meal, and if tired at tea time, 
take Grave-Nuts alone and feel per- 


fectly nourished. 

“Nerve and brain power, and mem- 
ory are much improved since using | 
Grape-Nuts. I am over sixty and weigh 
155 Ibs. My son and husband seeing 
how I had Improved, are now using 
Grape-Nuts. 

“My son, who is a traveling man, 
eats nothing for breakfast but Grape- 
; 
| 


Nuts and a glass of milk. An aunt, 
over 70, seems fully nourished on 
Grape-Nuts and cream.” “There's a 
Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to | 
Welliville,” in pkgs. | 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


true, and full of human 


interest. 
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Three styles—20 to 40 inch ma- 
chines for merchant threshing or 
» ‘individual work and small crops. 


68-page catalog free. 


A.8.F , Lte., 
| ARQUHAR CB., LTo. Son ent, Venn, Pe. | 














WHAT DO YOU SAY? 


Several hundred thousand farmers say that 
the best sarumrnent they ever made Woes 
when they bought an 


Electric "*%z, 


Wa 
Low wheels, wide tires; = 


easy work, li i~- 4 
We'll sell you a set of the, a = 

made for your old wagon. 
hub aranteed not to Rete nor work 
Bend e and save money. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 8 . Quiney, ttt. 
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LANTERNS 





THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD" 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST OHA ‘‘DIETZ’’ 
waorey R. E. DIETZ COMPANY wew von« 
Lergest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1840 
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The Magazine GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
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a tamily of individuals. 
With this Journal both one year $1.75 
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Apple Exports Larger Than Expected 


. 
[From Page 688.] 
recent years. The total is given in 
barrels and includes shipments of 
boxed apples reckoned at the rate of 
three boxes to the barrel: 
APPLE EXPORTS BY YEARS 


692 


% 


* trom rom $ 


Barrels 
2,469,528 
2,307,089 
2,186,131 
2,411,623 
3,505,334 


792,128 


2,919,846 





THE GRAIN TRADE ) 
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LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
STANDARD GRADES. WITH COMPARISONS 





Wheat 
1908 | 1907 





Cash or” 
Spot 





New 93 | 92 
pew ork.| .98| .98 
Toledo. ‘ 95 | .95 
8t_ Louis 91 
Min’p’lis 
Liverpool 


91 d 
1,00 99 
1,08 | 1.00 














All Eyes on Winter Wheat Crop 


Just now interest in the grain mar- 
kets centers in wheat, particularly the 
crop condition in the southwest. Spec- 
ulative trading is fairly active in corn 
and oats, but after all, there is by far 
the keenest inquiry into the winter 
wheat harvest, and its effect on future 
supplies. At Chicago, the wheat mar- 
ket has been exceedingly nervous 
within a narrow range of prices, and 
the temper of traders rather mercu- 
rial. Winter wheat situation is 
somewhat less satisfactory than a 
short time ago, whatever may be the 
excellent reports from spring wheat 
territory in the northwest. The heavy 
rains in Kan and adjacent territory, 
the flooding of considerable areas, the 
belief in a late harvest, and the many 
damage reports (some of these imme- 
diately contradicted), served to keep 
the wheat trade in a state of disturb- 
ance. Top prices were not maintained, 
however, many operators believing 
the reports of damage exaggerated, 
and realizing sales kept the market 
most of the time within narrow limits. 
Wheat for Sept delivery sold freely 
around 86@S87%4c p bu, Dec a slight 
premium, while July at one time last 
week sold better than 89c, and subse- 
quently off. 

The movement of old wheat is with- 
out important feature, domestic de- 
mand*fair, but not urgent, and export 
trade in breadstuffs only moderate. 
Foreign crops show reasonably good 
promise. 

The young corn plant is undergoing 
some vicissitudes, and market had 
more or less strength, prices at one 
time showing 2% @3c upturn. New crop 
deliveries were active, due to some 
belief in an indifferent start for the 
growing plant. Corn for Dec sold 
slightly better than 59c p bu, but the 
advance not fully maintained. The 
eash market was moderately active, 
and without special feature; old No 
2 corn in store quotable at 69@70c. 

Oats averaged higher, with a partic- 
ularly good demand for Sept delivery. 
July oats sold better than 45c p bu, 
Sept around 37@37'%c. 

Rye was dull, but firm under small 
offerings and indifferent demand. No 
2 T8@80c, Sept 68@70c 

Barley scored a positive advance 
last week under restricted offerings 
and a good demand, the market sub- 
sequently holding fairly well. Feed 
barley 45@55c p bu, malting grades 
53@59e. 

Grass seeds were in fair request and 
nearly steady; offerings only moder- 
ate; demand rather tame. Old rime 
timothy seed quotable around 72 
10 i. clover 16@1Tc, hungarian 1.7 


At New York, buyers are operating 
cautiously, preferring to wait until 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


they get definite returns from the win- 
ter wheat harvest. Many are claiming 
that present prices do not justify lib- 
eral operations, considering the prom- 
ise for the new crop. No 2 red win- 
ter wheat is quotable at 96c p bu for 
July delivery, while spot winter wheat 
is salable at 98c. No 1 northern spring 
wheat moves at $1.14. No -2 corn nom- 
inally 77c p bu in elevators, hominy 
4.25 p bbl, corn chops 26@27 p ton, 
cornmeal 1.50@1.70 p 100 lbs, mixed 
oats 54@55c p ~ bu, white clipped oats 
60@65c, rye 85@87c fo b, malt 90 
@95c. % 


-THE LIVE STOCK cK MARKETS ~ 


At Chicago, it is not often that live 
stock prices rwle so erratic as they 
have in the recent past. The scarcity 
of choice corn-fed steers at this and 
other western centers stimulated buy- 
ers to unusual activity and the mar- 
ket shot skyward until fcy grades of 
beeves brought’ $8.25 or better. In- 
flated conditions could not be main- 
tained, however, and the subsequent 
larger offerings developed a pro- 
nounced degree of heaviness, a por- 
tion of the gains being — out. 


Good to iv native beeves 
to fair native beeves .. 
cows, choice to extra .. 
poor to 


ls, good to choice 
and bulls . 
750 


gs, good to choice . 
Milch cows, p. hea 

The healthy undertone of the hog 
market last noted in these columns 
continued. Receipts this month have 
proved fair, generally running a little 
larger than a year ago. The hog 
market is close to 50c p 100 lbs lower 
than at this time in ‘07. Prices for 
desirable grades of swine range $5.50 
@5.80 p 100 Ibs. 

Further improvement took place in 
the sheep market, the better kinds of 
native wethers selling around $5.50 p 
100 Ibs. Receipts fully equal to all 
demands of the trade. Feeding ewes 
can be bought around 3@3.75, while 
bucks and stags make 3@4.50. At 
times buyers pounded _the lamb mar- 
ket. Receipts have been running 
mainly to shorn western or native 
springs. The former realized 5.50@6 
p 100 Ibs. Spring lambs sold up 
to 7. 

The Horse Market 

At Chicago, increased receipts af- 
fected prices to some extent. Choice 
drafts sold around $225 ea, or pos- 
sibly higher. Shippers are complain- 
ing greatly at the market for fed 
drafts, glaiming the margin of profit 
is usually small 
CHICAGO CATTLE PRICES FOR 6 MONTHS 

[Fat steers, per 100 Ibs.] 
Tops Bulk 
- $8.40 $6.50@8.00 

7.40 5.60 @ 7.10 
seh ent aes Age 5.65 @7.10 
7 4.80 @7.00 
4.75 @5.90 
4.75@5.90 


June 
May 
April 
er ee oe 
February 
January oeeesiae 
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GENERAL MARKETS 


otherwise stated ge Be in all in- 


Uniess 
stances are wholesale. refer to prices at 
store, ware- 


which the produce will we from 
house, car or dock. From these, coun con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 

When sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Apples 


At New York, old apples. are still 
in evidence, and market in bad 
shape for anything: except finest 
grades. Russets are quotable around 
$1.50@2.25 p bbl. New apples are 
coming from Va and other southern 
sections, and when of fine quality sell 
in the neighborhood of $2. 

Buyers are said to have contracted 
1000 acres of ’08 field beans in Ottawa 
Co, Mich; prices not given. 

Poultry 

At New York, trade is in favor of 
sellers, particularly as regards market 
for fowls, ducks and geese. Spring 
chickens have been coming freely, and 
dealers find it necessary to shade 
prices in order to get rid of all their 
stock. Spring chickens of good weight 
bring 20c p Ib 1 w, fowls 184%@l4c, 
roosters 8%@9c, turkeys 12@15c, 
ducks do. Geese 7@S8c, guinea fowls 
50@60c p pr, pigeons 25@30c. Dressed 
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Five C~nts a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 
TRIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most val 

FIVE OBNTS ‘a word you can advertise 


you_wish to buy, sell o 
THE os reer g must be counted as yert of the 
advertisement and each 





initial or a number counts | 7 
each 


in issue of the fo! Te © 
ments of “FARMS FOR SALE” 
will be 


at the above 
inserted in REAL ESTATE iat 
NO BLACK-FAGED TYPE display of 
kind will be allowed ——_ ~ bead, "th thus 
‘ae ated foe the Pere Exchange _ ad 

or e “‘Farmers’ c ad - 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK ' 


CELERY PLANTS —Strone, stoc! lants, 45 
plants this year beve piimed by hand 
give each plant an square a be 
pice each over the cnele' 4 eld: “a per 1000, per 
10,000, 7 10 cer cents, Golden Self-Bleaching (French 
seed), White Plume, wee Pm Golden Heart, 
Giant Pascal; cabbage plants. F. Ww. ROCHELLE, 


Chester, N J. 


CABBAGE, CELERY, tomato, beet plants : all 

varieties; grown from our selected seeds; 1000 

ten .dozen, prepaid, 50 cents, GLICKE'S SEED 
ARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 


es CROP —-. clover seed 
ne "i ready 4 10. Book hn 
e ‘or_ sample ‘= rices. 
Milford, Del. . 


 ZOe oy oY cleee aed. $3.50 to 
uush wpeas ushel, 
HOLLAND, Mi'ford, Del 


CELERY AND CABBAGE plants for sale. Write 
circulan MRS JOHN FRASER, Salem, 








of my own 
orders now. 
J. ROSA, 





$4.50 
JOSEPH E. 








FIVE cents a word each 
pr EE 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 





FOR SALE— fe abaaett E 1 

Bede” Whine hash ames, S O RI 

Reds, White nWhite Be RY 
‘00. pony cal 


Bt Lambert strain. ELKINS PA PARK *POULTE 
FARM, Elkins Park, Pa. ny 


2%3-EGG _STRAIN Single Comb White 
p= ae 1g ee 60, 100, a 


ke bal : . 
MOYER. it N a eee 


300 ~WHITE » WEAND 
baby chide, © r WOO awe 
#  : 00. EST ‘H 


White Barred 








ee entilit 


L FAR 


teed. 
y euaran “ 
Burnwood, 





TRARY CHICKENS— White cluaively. 
K EDSON, ery New tox _ 





STAR FARM ROL STaTe Jee ial sale 

of fresh sof = = 

“ FE , soot Jou 

— 3 this summer come to. Star oe 

= near! springers > special A 

at ey hevoaine in Tegistered H-F bulls remain- 
ing. = ¢ order before they are gone 

as .- By Farm News free. ORACE 

L. BRONSON, Dept G, Cortland, N Y. 





REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites, large strains, x; agest mated, not akin: 
bred sows, service 3 Collie pu 
Guernsey calves, Werke for guages: 9 P, HAM. 
ILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 





Pag CHINA SOW, 
ress paid, $15; r 
Write PINKNEY J. 


bred service boar, trio 
stered March boat~$8. 
, Nottingham, Pa. 





KIR 
PRIZH HOLSTHINS, Chester White pigs cheap. 
a dark blue roofing sate, olesale. 
NGER, Benningers, Pa. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS and Durhams; _ spri 
and fresh cows in car lots) FRANK J. RA 
So Oxford, Y. 








JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Led: for 
sale, 51 cows, 5 heifers, 19 bulls, 8. EB. NIVIN, 
Landenberg, Pa. ‘ 


POLAND- CHINAS—Choice service boars, sows 
pigs; mated, not akin. N. D. SNYDER, 


an 
Laceyville, Pa. 


LARGE IMPROVED ENGLISH YORKSHIRES, 
from best breeding. . A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, 











REGISTERED O 1 © s™ Chester White pigs 
ROGERS, Wapville, N 


REGISTERED JERSEY bull calf, $3. 
COLE, Ballston Spa, N Y. 





JOSEPH 





OHIO IMPROVED . aoe FORECASTLE 
FARM, Burnt Hills, N Y 





JAPANESE SEED BUCKWHEAT, 
bonnet. EXCELSIOR STOCK FARM, 


$1.25 per 
Waterloo, 





— yar apg “SEED BUCKWHEAT $1.50 per 
bushel. _l. STRYKER, White House Station, 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 





MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU. i — vane HELP t—We have on 
our lists a number of men wishing to obtain em- 


=~ ea 
man. e are a 0! 
Sot 3 it wwe assist and 

dress Department THE 
Sewis rr eT AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
AID SOCIETY, 174 Second Ave, New York City. 





BETRA HELP for the busy. season can be se- 
apes be. E. W. WEAVER, 2% Jefferson 
Y, ag s the Student’s 
tty Comantttes of the High School Teachers’ asso- 
ciation. Able-bodied, honest, intelgens high school 
and college students who are willing to do any 
kind of outdoor work at acananelie Wages can be 
supplied. Information free. 


MEN YANERD Goss vision, under 30, over 14 
pemnte for brakemen and firemen on railroads in 
vicinity ty; Le ow —_ sary 5 oF pad Ba 


00m monthly; promoted 
he. RAILWAY RsSOGLATION, = a Mon: 
roe St, Brooklyn, N Y. 


SITUATION WANTED—MEN 


ee ie as "as, farm superintendent, 

single; rienced in western farming, 
Stock” talsing and eting. Now connected a 
eastern costae, station and college. Free Jul 
careful study, eastern methods, ea farms. GEO 
M. LUMMIS, New Brunswick, N 











EXPERIENCED and sober young man_ wants 
position, general farm ood references. EUGENE 


DONOVAN, R F D, ‘ord, Del, 





AGENTS WANTED 


LADIES—I want mene and members for 4 
clubs. “My special offer much more than 
other factory to family company gives. Write y~ 

ial offer and latest catalog.” ©. HENRY PAP- 
. ae Papworth Co, 1% St Mark’s 4 





PR 5 every month selling wonderful 
seven-piece kitchen set. Send for sworn statement 

- $12 daily profit; extensive territory. Outfit free. 
0. THOMAS MFG CO, 7i44 N St, Dayton, O 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 











LARGD BERKSHIRES. H. ©. & H. B. HAR- 
PENDING, Dundee, N Y. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 





"THOROUGHLY BROKEN FOX, beagle and 
rabbit hounds. Collies, thoroughbred _ Chester 
Whites, Stamps for circular. ‘AMBROSE S. TAY- 
LOR, West ester, 


BELGIAN HARES—Husky, thoroughbred young- 
sters. C. S. HOLCOMBE, Cape Vincent, N Y¥ 








COLLIE PUPPIES—Fine ones; cheap for qual- 
ity. MAPLELAWN FARMS, Hebron, Ct. 





COLLIE PUPS—Spayed females, C. H. BAILEY, 
Rock Creek, O. 





COLLIES—NELSONS, Grove City, Pa. 








poultry slow sale; spring ducks move 


HIDES AND FURS 


Ry ar] pay, mbes paoes a spite and 
Treigh 1 

Wells for tne ond poison PENNSYLVANIA | 3 
HIDE & LEA Pa. 


HER = Co Scranton, 
MISCELLANEOUS 





PATCHWORK-—Send 10 cents (coin) for uae 
package bright, new calicoes, large pieces. 
17, Holyoke, Mass. 


SELF-THREADING NEEDLES—Pac 
cents. Satisfaction guaranteed. S. J. GAR 
Sloansville, N Y¥. 





INER. 





M prices, 


FERTILIZER LIME—For etc, address 
WALTON QUARRIES, Harrisburg, Pa. : 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People. Hach 
Week 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
489 Lafayette. Street, New York Oity 








A FINE LONG ISLAND, all-year-round home 
to let by the year 4 for a term of years. Large, 
ng water, laundry. large 
chicken houses; one -of the finest 
pigeon plants in the country; equipped with 
water peat; capacity 3000 
large trees, three-acre lake a dt 
water — the island, stocked with 
DAVID WIGGINS, Sag Harber, N Y. 


FARMS to sell in the best farming sections in 
the world and at such low wee for good land 
— are buying them re making money. Do you 

to mak ey? It is an_ opportunity 
that, comes only once S < lifetime. Come ae we 
wont yon here, to have plenty for old It 
A hy 53 it? We will & og you. 

HALLS FARM AGENCY, Owego, N Y. 


FINE POULTRY, fruit and tracks easy 
driving distance from Washi 28 s, & 
fet ane" Rtice™™ we WONDER, E 
Fairfax, Va. : 
VIRGINIA FARMS, country omen, Saber 
tracts, mineral sot ~ 


Write for catalog, ‘A. H: JENNINGS & co, 
138, Lynchburg, 


12 mae it-room house, good barns, silo, 

running ler township, Trumbull Co, 
¢ For Particular, address C. BLACKBURN, 
utwood, 


Sok trout. 








farm; 
acres 
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at 15@16c p 1b d w, fcy broiling chick- 
ens 20@30c, squabs $2.0@3.50 p doz. 


Beans - 

At New York, liberal quantities of 
foreign beans are still being import- 
ed. This is having its effect upon 
prices. Domestic pea beans command 
$2.65@ 2.70 p bu for best grades, while 
imported pea beans make 2.25@ 
230. Domestic marrows command 
240, imported marrows 2.30@2.25, 


white kidneys 2.35@2.40, 
190@1.95, yellow eyes 
Cabbage 
At New York, a little new stock is 
now coming from Long Island. Mar- 
ket generally well supplied and trade 
dull. Really good sec brings 75c 
@$1 p bbl or cra. 


Eggs 
At New York, receipts last week de- 
creased materially. This tends to off- 
set the lessening in the consumptive de- 
mand, and gives the market a firm 
tone. Selected white eggs from local 


red kidneys 
2.65 @2.70. 


sections bring 20@22c\p doz, dirties 
12@ 14c. 
Fresh Fruits 
Next week will see cranberries in 


full bloom. Prospects for a fair crop. 


{F. W. G., Warrens, Wis. 
Some N J packers are paying $10 p 
ton this season fer rhubarb. Early in 


the spring there was talk of contracts 
with growers at 7. 

Cranberries have made fine growth 
since water was removed. Acreage 
has inereased considerably the past 
five years.—[E. B., Burlington Co, N J 

The N C strawberry season of '0S is 
ever Shipments ageregated 1515 cars, 
prices ranging up to $3 p cra. 

At New York, southern peaches in 
good supply, the better sorts realizing 


T>c@S1.50 p carrier, Le Conte pears 4 
“6 p bbl, southern plums 1@1.500 p 
carrier, cherries 30@60c p 8-Ib bx, 


irrants 8@10c p qt, strawberries Sa 


i2c, blackberries 10@13c, huckleber- 
es Y@12c, gooseberries 8@10c, red 
raspberries 6@Sce p pt, muSkmelons 
1.Wa2 p cra, watermelons 20@40c ea 
Lumber 
At New York wholesale prices 
range as follows: Pa hemlock §$21 
1000 ft, yellow pine l-in boards 37 
#40, cottonwood wagon box boards 
h2@54, laths 38@3.25, RR ties 60@ 


G5c ea. 
/ Mill Feeds 
At New York, after general declines 


the market has shown a slight tend- 
ency to react, and late last week a 
moderate upturn was noted. City 


bran ranges $23@24 p ton, middlings 


25@@29, including red dog Barley 
screenings 27, linseed oil meal 31. 
Onions 


Onion acreage about 10% mdédre than 
last year. Crop secured a better start 
than in "O07. Conditions highly favot- 
able so far.—[C. O. J., Southport, Ct. 

A report from Wayne Co, N Y, says 
onions are growing nicely with a full 
acreage cut. 

Thousands of crates 
Bermuda onions have not 
ping charges this season. 


of Tex and 
paid ship- 
This due to 


their inferior quality. Health author- 
ities at N Y¥ have condemned large 
quantities of these onions. 

Last week witnessed initial ship- 
ments of the new Ky onion crop. The 


movement is 10 days earlier this year 
thun in ‘OF. Dealers estimate the 
ou.vut at 500 cars or 100 a larger,than 
last year The Ky crop goes, to all 
leading markets of the country. Ship- 
ments will probably last until Aug. 
At New York, new onions are in less 
excessive supply. This has helped the 
market a trifle. Tex yellows bringing 
$1.40@1.50 p cra and_Tex whites 1.15 
@1.25 Bermudas 1@1.25, Egyptians 
242.50 p bag. 
- Potatoes 


At Boston, potato market in good 
shape. Southern tubers make $3@a 
4 p bbl. 

At New York, trade irregular. A 


sharp advance last week was followed 
by a decline. Not much doing in the 
old crop, which is moving at $2.50@ 
3.50 p bbl or sk. The best grades of 
new potatoes are bringing 2.40@3.50 
Pp bbl, while sweets command 1.50@ 
2 p bskt 
Vegetables 


It 
vegetable 


is reported that the outleok for 
eanning crops in Rocking- 


‘tives 


- THE LATEST MARKETS 


ham Co, Va, is about the same as last 
season. Acreage normal. Tomatoes 
have been contracted at $6@10 p ton, 
string beans at 25. 

Canners in Stark Co, O, are offering“ 
$10 p ton this year for sweet corn. 
Crop prospects in that section are 
fair, and acreage about the same as 
last year. 

At New York, asparagus coming 
freely, eee $1@2.50 p doz bchs, 
carrots $2@2. southern cukes $3@ 
3.50 p bbl, eee $1@1.25 p bskt, 
eggplants $1.50@1.75 p bx, green corn 
T5c@$l.p cra, kale 25@50c p bbi, 
ee S0@T5e. Lima beans $1.50@2 

cra, mushrooms 50@90c p Ib, pep- 
pers $1. 50@1.75 p bskt, romaine 0@ 
Tie p bbl, radishes 25@50c p 100 bens, 
rhubarb $1.50@2, stri beans 
$1 p bskt. Spinach ‘30@ Toe p = 
Hubbard squash $1@1.50 p bbl or cra, 
white squash - -$1.50@2, white turnips 
$1.50@2 p 100 bcehs, 


—_—_ 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIZS . 

New York Boston Chicago 

+ fi : 23 

O7.. 23 
"06... ay 20 
In view of generous receipts, the 
strength of the butter market is a 
matter of note. -For the first 6 weeks 
of the current season combined but- 
ter receipts at N Y, Chicago, Boston 
and Philadelphia amounted to 977,000 
pkgs, which shows an increase of 
nearly 160,000 pkgs, or about 20% over 
arrivals the corresponding period in 
‘OT. Public warehouses are accumu- 
lating liberal supplies of butter. In 
fact, estimated stocks at associated 
coolers June 1 were 7,060,000 pkgs, 
against 1,480,500 June 1, ’07, and 8,269,- 

} pgs June 1. 





"08... 














At New York, liberal receipts are 
having a telling effect, although so 
far there has been comparatively little | 
or no change in prices. Fine eastern | 
emy will sell up to 24c P, Ib, factory | 
19@ 20¢, dairy butter 20@23c. | 

At Boston, market easy. Fine cmy 
tubs 24@244c p Ib. 

The Cheese Markets 

At New York, considerable activity 

noted in the purchase of June cheese 


for storage purposes. Exporters are 
doing much, and give the old excuse 
of “high prices.” Full cream twins 
and cheddars realize 12@13c p Ib 

At Boston, new cheese selling well. 
Empire state twins fetch 12@12%c 
p Ib. 


Oleo Interests Are Unduly Aggressive 


The oleo interests are chafing un- 
der proposed regulations of the fed- 
eral pure food law. The United States 
department of agriculture holds that 
the papers in which the pound prints 
of oleo are wrapped are containers of 
meat food products, which under the 
meat inspection law should bear the 
government mark. The oleo manu- 
facturers maintain that these are not 
true containers, and that the depart- 
ment is subjecting them to useless 
trouble and expensé. The representa- 
of the @airy interests openly 
aver that this shows the desire to 
sell oleo as butter. At the request of 
oleo manufacturers, a hearing of the 
matter was given this week by Sec of 





Agri Wilson and Chief Melvin of the 
bureau of animal industry. 
It. is stated that oleo dealers and 


manufacturers have recently put ferth 
renewed efforts along the line of 
pushing the sale of their product. The 
N Y department of agriculture an- 
nounces that its attitude regarding 
the_oleo traffic has not changed. Com- 
missioner Pearson: says: “Some per- 
sons think that a loophole has been 
found, and they seem to be trying to 
induce others to handle oleo. It is 
true that outwardly at least they in- 
tend to sell only uncolorged oleo, but 
the sales agents are instritcted to fur- 
nish a capsule of color with instruc- 
tions for its use. As our state law 
and the national law- and the bureau 
of internal revenue regulations refer 
to such practices, we hope to suppress 








them. Some suits have now been be- 
gun, I think @ goodly number of 
people, in taking out these lcenses 


and others who deal with them. are 
inviting. trouble.” 
















HOW AND WHY 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


ARE SWEEPING THE FIELD 


“as On June ist a creamery skimming station four miles from 
Thirty-two farmers had been 


Milton, Wis., closed its doors. 


having their milk skimmed there. 


they were compelled to buy their ownseparators. 


station closed 
Thirty-one 


When the 


of them bought DE LAVAL machines, notwithstanding agents 


of eight different makes of separators were 
after the business. This is only a fair example 
1908 improved DE LAVAL is making @ “clean sweep” 
separator business ineevery dairying section from the 


tic to the Pacific. 


The De Laval factory has been working 


on the scene hot 
of how the 
of the 
Atlan- , ° 


every available 


man night and day since early in February and is now more 


than 2,000 machines behind orders, 


so has been the 


great 


demand for the new and improved machines. 


The 1908 DE LAVAL machines are 
to anything 

of a-cream separator that it is only natural 
will have nothing 


ingly superior in every way 
formed buyers everywhere 
beautiful in design, p« 
daily use. They are made 


rfect in construction, 
in ten new styles and ten 


simply so overwhelm- 
else in the shape 
that well in- 
else They are 
everlasting in 
new ca- 


and 


pacities, with a size for every dairy from the smallest to the 


largest, and are sold at ten new prices that are just 


right and 


much. the cheapest of all for the value given. 


A new 1908 catalogue, 
in itself, and any 
mere asking. \ 


constituting a 
desired particulars are 


separator education 
to be had for the 


THE DE'LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


42 E. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 
1218 & 1215 PILBERT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 
DRUMM & SACRAMENTO STS. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


General Offices: 
165-167 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


178-177 WILLIAM STREET 
MONTREAL 
a4 & 16 PRINCESS STREET 
WINNIPEG 
107 FIRST STREET 
PORTLAND, OREG. 








Summer Outings 


LOOK away from the pleasant greer of grow- 
ing crops, fragrant meadow, and ripening 
fruit; and think of the THOUSANDS who 
swelter in the dingy tenement of the city’s 
slums ‘ 

THE SALVATION ARMY in the U.S. is 
sending more than 10,000 mothers and chil- 
dren to the country and seashore for periods 
of from one to ten days during the intense 
heat of summer. 

‘Will 24,000 readers Bf the “Agriculturist’’ each 
send 25 cts. in coin or stamps to help with 
the expense? Address 


Commander MISS BOOTH 


Nat’t HEADQUARTERS SALVATION 
122 West l4th St., New York, N. Y. 


Wanted 














re star 
to ride and exhibit 


sample | 
10% $37 


Ww; cel. Wirste 






-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 
Toes & 1907 Rodels 
all of best makes 





geod «a. 4 ye eeeess 
We Ship On 
cent deposit, pay the Jreight and allow 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
Teg. coaster-brakes, parts, re- 
pairs and sundries, halfusual prices. Do not 
buy till you get our catalogs and offer, Write new 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. F 76Chicago 











Washes Carriage or 
Auto perfectly. Price 83.00. 
Fasily attached to hose, wont scratch 
varnish. No splashing of water. Dry 
hands. Dry clothes. For a limited time 
* $200 Express prepaid. Booklet free 
198 EAST MAIN ST.. ROCHESTER, 8. Y 


Mention this 
Journal 


ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 
See OUR GUARANTEE of 





When you write 
to any of our 
advertisers; 
you'll get a very 
prompt reply. 














‘E 
38 styles end sizes of 
Presses. 

For many years the stand. 

ard. Lead in character 

of work, speed, easy 

and safe operating.«@ 
Don't buy uatil you 

seethe Eli cata) 

Mailed free, rite 

for ittoday. Z 


COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, ills. 


i Nay 


wones and BELT 
OWER. 
























Hay Stack Covers, Wagon Covers, Horse Covers’ 
r and all Specialties in Canvas Goods 
Waterproof or Plain. 


Our Waterproof Compound increases the ten- 
sile strength of canvas from 1Q@.t0 15 per cent 
by actual test. 


Samples and prices submitted upon application. 


Montgomery -Washburn Company, 


SAUGERTIES, N. Y, 





2 Coburn’s Swine Husbandry. 


By F. D. COBURN 


New, revised and enlarged edition. The 
breeding, rearing and management of swine, 
and the prevention and treatment of their 
diseases. It is the fullest and freshest com- 
pendium relating to swine breeding yet 
offered. Lllustrated. 312 pages. 5x7 inches 


Geet, co ccccccccccccccccgccccescosesoccese $1.59 


Orange Judd Company 
- 430-444 Lafayette St, 





A Wedding Present 


Pleasing, helpful and oft-repeat- 
ed, is a‘subscription to the maga- 
zine Goop HOUSEKEEPING. It 
will each month assist the newly- 
wedded home-maker. $1.00 a 
year. $< Ses @ Ses t3 
With this Journal both one year $1.75 
The Phelps Publishing Co. 
Springticid, Mass. 
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you. Write direct to our editorial 


your own paper, 





New York Edition of American Agriculturist 


T tic Empire’ state is true to its name, and deserves this special edi- 
tion which we plan and print for New York alone. 

cordially invited to ca-operate with American Agriculturist in 
| keeping at the forefront farm developments and farm interests. 
utilize the information contained in these pages. 
comes relating to farm practice, or-a knotty legal point, or the handling 
of sick animals, write us in your own words, and the “old reliable” 
will do what it can to fully answer your question without expense to 


York City, and remember that American Agriculturist is in every way 
Make the most of its generous pages. 


Readers are 


Fully 
If a special question 


rooms, 439 Lafayette street, New 

















Enthusiasm at Pennsylvania State College 





[From Page 683] 


istered conscientiously and with an 
eye single to the ultimate prosperity 
of their ward.” The results they have 
been accomplishing must not be re- 
cuced hereafter; they must “accom- 
plish as much, but regard the future; 
substitute something,, watch the waste, 
save something.” 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


In his annual report Pres Sparks 
showed that during the academic year 
of 1907-8 the-to- 
tal number of 
students pursu- 
ing studies upon 
the campus 
reached an ag- 
gregate of 1147. 
To this number 
might be add- 
ed 5050 students 
enrolled in cor- 
respond ence 
courses. T e n 
years ago the 
total number of 
ijn t r a-mural 
PROF THOS F. HUNT + > guia on 
structional force during the past year 
numbered 114, against 47 a decade 
ago, while the number of courses es- 
tablished to meet the natural apti- 
tude and future plans of the students 
increased from 21 to 

Pennsylvania has not arranged a 
fixed income for its state college by 
permanent appropriation, as has been 
done in. 16 other states, and only ac- 
tual needs at the time of making bi- 
ennial appropriations are cared for. 
It manifestly follows that a large in- 
crease in numbers must cause a seri- 
ous financial situation. Either the 
institution must make invidious dis- 
tinctions by selecting a few who could 
be accommodated, must be faithless 
to the pledge of the state given a gen- 
eration ago to provide and maintain 
a college, or it must throw itself up- 
on the generosity of the public, point 
to the results it is accomplishing as 
justification of the action, and antici- 
pate the future, beneficences of the 
state. in : 


THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Nothing so well indicates the in- 
creasing appreciation. in which the 
Pennsylvania state college is held 
throughout the state as the growth 
of the college during the past four 
years and more, especially the last 
two. When the present graduating 
class entered four years ago the to- 
tal number of students was 19, of 
which seven were specials. In the 
winter course there were 53. This 
year there are 50 in the freshman 
class alone and a total of 114; in the 
winter course 91. Durihg the four 
vears the teaching force has increased 
from 17 to 37. In place of the 30 by 
60-foot two-story hemlock building 
in which the department was former- 
ly housed, the new brick building 73 
by 158 feet dedicated last fall pro- 
vides an equipment of offices, labora- 





tories, lecture rooms and library, 
which is already crowded to accom- 
modate the students in search of 


practical agricultural education. 

In his annual report Dean Thomas 
F. Hunt calls attention to the large- 
ly increased farm land owned by the 
college. Over 600 acres are now avail- 
able and are being put under crop as 


4 





rapidly as possible, so that students 
may not only study the experiments, 
but may become familiar with busi- 
ness farming on a business scale. For 
instance, in the agronomy department 
Prof J. W. Gilmore called attention 
to four fields of several acres, each 
devoted to a rotation of grass, with 
clover, corn, oats and wheat. Last 
year, according to Prof Gilmore, the 
yield of hay crop was approximately 
five tons to the acre, and this year 
will probably be about three tons. 
This yield, said he, is due less to the 
liberal dressing of stable manure than 
to the frequent dressings given, the 


manure spreader permitting the ap-; 


plication of four to six tons annually 
without smothering the wheat, over- 
feeding the oats, filling the hay with 
strawy. litter if applied by hand to 
the grass, or losing a large part of 
the plant food if applied in one great 
dose to the corn. 





NEW YORK — 
News Items from the Agricultural College 


F. E. BENEDICT 





The dairy department has recently 
purchased the farmers’ butter factory 
at Locke. Under the management of 
Prof Publow the factory will make 
full cream chedar only. F. C. Stafford 
of the short course class of 06 will be 
the cheesemaker in charge. The fac- 
tory started up June l-and is now 
receiving over 6000 pounds of milk 
daily. 

The American peony 
its fifth annual peony show at the 
college of agriculture under the au- 
spices of the department of horticul- 
ture last week. The weather condi- 
tion has been favorable to the best 
development of the peony, the test 
collections have wintered well and 
have bloomed profusely. The_ test 
collections are now im the immediate 
charge of Leon D. Batchelor of the 


society held 


horticultural department, who was 
manager of the show. It comprises 
2792 varieties from not only the 
Ynited States but Europe.. The test 


is an outgrowth of an agreement of 
the society to co-operate with Cor- 
nell’s horticultural department, for 
the purpose of studying all varieties 
of peonies possible to obtain. The 
study is to extend over a _ sufficient 
period of years to enable the investi- 
gation to cover the nomenclature, 
botany and culture. 





Onondaga County 


Happenings in 
A. W. M. 





The New York state Berkshire as- 
sociation was organized last week at 
Syracuse. The increase in fancy cattle 
breeding in New York state, it was 
said, has made the hog industry of 
greater importance in the state and 
the Berkshire men will make an ef- 
fort to have their hogs looked after 
in the future, 


The new association was formed 
with 25 members. The first officers 
elected are as follows: President, 


Calvin J. Hudson of Penn*Yan: vice- 
president, Cc. L. Stearns of Clay: 
treasurer, H. M. Terwilliger of Kirk- 
ville; secretary, Harry B. Harpending 


of Dundee, It was decided to meet 
with the state cattle breeders’ asso- 
ciation in Binghampton next Jan- 
uary. 


The first sale of Berkshire hogs in 
this state it was believed was held 
Wednesday, June 17, at the state fair 
grounds by H. N. Terwilliger of Kirk- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 
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ville. Forty head of registered stock 
were put up at auction. _ 

Dr Sargent F. Snow or Syracuse has 
now sold all the sheep on his farm near 
Skaneateles lake except pure-bred 
Hampshire Downs. A carload was 
sold last wvek to W. Mather, of 
Adams. There were 24 in the shipment 
and the larger part were pure-bred 
Shropshires. 


Saranac, Clinton Co—Farmers pre- 
dict a short hay crop. Nearly all 
newly seeded killed by last sumnier’s 
drouth. The co-operative creamery 
shipped 96 60-Ilb tubs of butter one 
day last week, loading it at Danne- 
mora, a refrigerator car being placed 
there for the accomomdation of the 
various factories. Saranac valley 
grange, No 978, initiated 16 candi- 
dates in the first and second degrees. 
Beef $6 p 100, veal $5. .. : 


Hornell, Steuben Co—We have had 





a backward spring, and a few of the_ 


farmers are just finishing potato 
planting this week, but nearly all fin- 
ished by the first week of June and 
seed is coming fine, and with the fine 
growing weather, are just hustling. 
Potato bugs have been numerous, ‘but 
not much attention is paid to these, 
especially by those who ‘spray, but 
get ready for the next crop of little 
fellows. The wet weather has re- 
duced the acreage, and unless we have 
a fine fall, will materially reduce the 
yield per acre. Oats have good color, 
but many pieces are spotted, caused 
in some cases by worms, but in many 
by the wet weather. The cutting of 
clover will be’ on next week, about 
10 days or 2 weeks earlier than com- 
mon. Nearly all kinds of fruit set 
well. We had no frost during bud- 
ding season to injure the blossoms. 
Winter wheat does not show as well 
as last year. Butter is bringing 20c 
and eggs 16c. -Beef cattle are scarce 
and good beef is bringing good prices. 


Nineveh, Broome Co—The weather 
has been rather dry this month, still 
crops are looking well. Haying com- 
ing on early. Prospect for apples in 
this section not very good. Feed con- 
tinues high in price. Eggs are bring- 
ing l7c p doz. 

West Hebron, Washington Co—Fre- 
quent electrical storms have done con- 
siderable damage in this and adjoin- 
ing towns recently. On June 9 Henry 
Wilson had three cows killed by light- 
ning, and Jesse Day of Belcher had 
one killed. Owing to bad seed many 
fields of corn failed at first planting, 
hence the crop is backward. Oats 
are doing unusually well, also rye and 
potatoes. The hay crop promises to 
be much below the average. Pastures 
keep good and cows are milking well. 
But little wool is raised here, and that 
little is without a market. No offers 
have yet been made. 


Canandaigua, Ontario Co—We have 
had dry weather with insufficient rain 
to keep crops growing well until re- 
cently, when we. had a heavy stem, 
and land is too wet to work. Wheat 
will be ready for an early harvest. 
Grass will be a good crop. Corn do- 
ing well. Late.potatoes are not up 
yet. Cabbage is being set. Small fruit 
in abundance. Only, a moderate 
amount of apples. 


Constable, Franklin Co—Weather 
has been very dry«here for the past 
two weeks until the rain yesterday. 
Crops are making good progress. Hay 
will be one-third heavier than last 
year. Cows doing better than last 
years Butter 24c p Ib, eggs 15c p Ib. 
Strawberries are beginning to ripen. 


Union, Broome Co—Corn and oats 
were seeded late, but are making fair 
progress. Feed in pastures is excel- 
lent. The creamery at Union Center 
is getting 15,000 Ibs of milk per day 
from 103 patrons. Butter 24c p Ib, 
eggs lic p doz, potatoes 75ic p bu, 
wheat $1.20, corn S85c, oats G65c, hay 
$15 p ton. 


Afton, Chenango Co—Prospects for 


hay are best in years. Haying will 
begin about July 1. Help scarce. 


The Bordens have raised price of 
drawing milk from 1 to 2c p 100 Ibs 
more, according to distance drawn. 
Milk has to reach factory at 58 de- 
Acreage of potatoes larg- 
Less corn planted 
Buckwheat 


grees now. 
er than last year. 
for husking than usual. 





raintprusc .s 
coming thicker every year; a yellow 


will be about as ubuwal. 


kind is here now. It seems to grow 
in_-richer soil than the red, and taller. 
Leaves are less furry. Blue is re- 
ported in sume places. 

Webster, Monroe Co—The wet 

weather of May caused farmers to be 
very late with planting. Some are 
not through yet. Very few home- 
grown strawberries in market yet. 
Most apple.orchards blossomed about 
one-third. Fine show for all other 
fruit. ' 
Genesee, Potter Co—We are having 
very wet weather, so that corn and 
potatoes have made very little prog- 
ress. The acreage is large, however. 
Grass is not as good as expected early 
in the year. 


Fruit Growers’ Meeting—The .fruit 


growers’ assn of Wayne Co will meet 
at J. H. Teats’ Sons fruit farm at 


Williamston on Wednesday, July 1, 
when practical and scientific men 
will address the meeting. About 300 


acres is under fruit on this farm. 
Willamston can be reached on th: 
Rochester and Sodus Bay trolley 


lines and the Rome and Watertown 
division of the N Y¥ centra? 


McGraw, Cortland Co—The weather 
has beén very favorable ‘for. the 
growth of all field crops. Hay will be 
better than usual and about ten days 
earlier. Farmers are busy cultivating 
corn and potatoes. There is a good 
stand of both crops and they are look- 
ing fine. A good deal of buckwheat 
is being sown, Milk is 70c p can, and 
dairy feeds $32 p ton. A very de- 
structive weed, known locally as 
devil’s paintbrush, is making great in- 
roads in old meadows and pastures 
Has anyone a method of combating it? 


NEW JERSEY 


Farmers Co-operate—The Monu- 
ment Co farmers’ exchange has elect- 
ed “-W. H. Inling general mgr, J. T 
Johnson sec and treas and H. W 
Buck general inspector. The organi- 
zation is patterned after the eastern 
shore produce exchange and will 
commence operations July 15. It has 
300 members and controls ‘about 500) 
acres potatoes. This year the exchange 
will handle only potatoes and apples, 
‘while next season other vegetables 
and small fruits will be taken up. 


Freehold, Monmouth Co — Grain 


yields will be very good this year. 
Rye will be above the average for 
straw. Wheat is a little rusty, which 
may effect the grain. Some grass and 
clover very good and much better 
than last year. 


Frenchtown, Hunterdon Co—Corn 


is all planted and growing nicely. 
Oats promise heavy crop. Clover 
and .timothy, wheat and rye have 
gained to nearly normal condition. 
Cherry crop almost total failure. Milk 
at station $1.40 p 100 Ibs,. butter fat 
25 to 27c: at creamery. Milk at Pitts- 
town station 1%c. Feeds still ex- 
cessively high. Bees booming. — To- 
mato set very heavy near Cherryville. 
Eggs lic, veals, d w, 5 to 7c. 


Freehold, Monmouth Co— Recent 


rains have helped a‘l crops. Potatoes 
have made good progress ahd are in 
blossom. Outlook is very satisfactory. 
All farm crops were excellent here. 
Hay ts a good crop. 


Bridgton, Cumberland Co—Weather 
is very dry and excellent for haying, 
which has begun. Strawberry season 
is about over. Fairly good prices have 
been received, but the season was 
short. Milk was plentiful and low in 
price. Corn 90c p bu. Canneriés are 
paying $10 p ton for rhubarb, which 
includes leaves. A large acreage -of 
beets has been sown for creameries; 
price is $28 p ton, the tops on. 


At Buffalo, cmy tub butter 24@2h5ec p 


Ib, prints 25@26c, f c cheese 13@14-. 
Fresh eggs 20c p doz, live turkeys 12 
@14c p 1b, fowls 11c, broiler chicks 22 
@25c, dressed turkeys 18@20c. New 
potatoes $2.75@4 p bbl, old 1 p bu, 
asparagus 75c p doz, wax beans Tic p 
hamper, green beans 75ic@1, celery 
1.50@2 p case, cukes 40@50c doz, 
earrots 20@35c, spinach 200 Se Pp 
hamper, lettuce 5@10c p doz. Timothy 
nay, S16 p ton, strawberries 8@10c 
pq 
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New York Grange Notes 


A movement has sprung up in the 
local grange to have the state conven- 
tion held at Little Falls The state 
executive commiitee will meet there 
June 2% to investigate hotel accommo- 
dations and other facilities for holding 
a grange convention. Efforts are being 


made to interest business men In the 
project. There is much to see in the 
locality, in the way of manufactories, 


separators, * cheesemaking apparatus, 
milking machines, etc. Then, too, the 
region is of historic interest, as well 
as being the center of important farm- 
ing operations. 


The next meeting of Ft Dayton 
grange, No 567, at Herkimer will b: 
the observance of Flora’s day on June 


24, when the program will be im 
charge of Mrs John Snyder. Aivah 
Zolat, chairman of the committee of 
Herkimer Pomona field day, has 
rade arrangements to hold the meet- 
ing on the fair ground. The prizes 
will aggregate $150. 

Oswego Pomona 
tained and welcomed 
grange, No 920, Tuesday, June ‘). The 
morning was pleasant, but very warm. 
In the afternoon thun ler and L.gatning 


was royally enter- 
by Phoenix 


ta rain showers gave a variety 19 
eur program. Pomona is in favor cf 
the sheriff's office being a salavic 1 cme 
There will be @ grange exhi._it at our 
county fair aga.n ihis. yer. Tre 
music, recitations etc, were gvod. 
Brother J. S..Lowcll, our state lectur- 


er, and Brother W. J. Watkins enter- 





tained and instrucied the members in 
their own style A bountiful dinner 
and delicious supper were served by 
P*en'x. The fifth degree was con- 
f rred in full on members at the 

nine secsion. Oranges, bananas 
cnd cnfecticnery comprised the feast. 


Tse Pomona will next_meet with Hope 
grange, No 115, September 8S. There 
is always a large attendance at Po- 
mona mectings. 

Domestic grange, No 98, conferred 
the third and fourth degrees June 15. 
They voted to enter the contest at the 
county fair. C. I. Kingsley, Dwight 
Stoné and Jennie B. Stone attended 
Pomona from grange No 08. Another 
loss is the death of Brother E. X&. 
Tavlor, a venerable good man and 

Chautauqua Pomona held its regu- 
lar quarterly session with Sinclair- 
ville grange June 11-12. Mrs J. M. 
Harmon gave the address of welcome, 
which was responded to by 8S. J. Low- 


ell, worthy lecturer of the state 
arange. The afternoon meeting was 
open. Prof G&G. W Cavanaugh of 


Cornell university spoke on Soil fertil- 
itv, and was well received The fifth 
degree was conferred in full on 20 can- 
didates, and a county lec‘urers’ con- 
ference was held At the evening 
meeting the speakers were Rev Mrs 
Carrie EB. S.. Twing and Rev G..W 
Strothard. Friday morning the grange 
listened to a very able. address from 
Rev Levi Rees. His subject was on 
The impression of a newcomer, he 
having come from England only a 
short time ago. The balance of the 
session was devoted to grange work 
and papers by the members. It was a 
very large mecting and a great deal 
of enthusiasm was manifested 


Wyoming grange, No 46, will 
brate July 4 with a field day and pic- 
nic. 

Washington county Pomona grange 
met with Hebron June 10. Three 
sessions were “held Representatives 
were present from Salem, Greenwich, 
Fit Edward, Argyle, Kingsbury, White- 
hall, Hartford and Granville granges. 
The afternoon session was open and 
largely attended. An interesting pro- 
gram of music and recitations was 
given and an able address on Co- 
‘operative insurance The fifth de- 
gree was worked on a large class. 


At- Rochester, wheat $1 p bu. corn 
_ Tes oats 0c, choice timothy hay 15 
@18 pton. Asparagus We p doz behs, 
beets 50@60c, celery Thc, lettuce 10@ 
I5e p doz, potatoes G0@Tie p bu, green 
onions 8@10c, peas 75@0c, radishes 
6@10c, rhubarb 12@1h5c, spinach 10@ 
5c p bu, squash 50e p doz, watercress 
20c. Cherries 4@5c p Ib, strawberries 
4@% p at, peaches 1:75 p_ carrier, 
lums 1.25, cantaloups 2.25 p_ cra, 
lackberries 15¢c p ib. Cmy tub butter 
94@ 256 p ib, prints 26c. Tf ¢ cheese 10 
@i2c. Fresh eggs lic p_ doz, 


cele- 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 
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Monday, June 1908. 


At New York, last week calves were 
slow after last Monday; veals declined 
ide, buttermilks 5Uc, closing steady. 
Miiech cows in fair demand and all 
grades steady. 

Today there were 46\cars of caftie 
and 5905 calves on sale. The whole cat- 
tlie market was extremely slow and 25c 
lower; common and medium grass fed 
steers closing 254@40c lower. About 
15 cars were. carried over. Veals and 
buttermilks 25c lower, but fairly ac- 
tive at the decline and about all sold. 
Common to prime steers $4.80@7.05 p 
100 Ibs. No real choice beeves of- 
fered; oxen 5.10, bulls 3.25@4.75, cows 
2.10@5, veals 5@7.75, culls 4@5, but- 
termilks 3.50@4.75. 

With 441% cars on sale sheep were 
in fair supply and steady; lambs 15@ 
u5e higher. Common to prime sheep $3 
“@5 p WU Ibs, choice wethers 5.25@ 
o.%, fair to choice lambs 6.75@7.75. 


Hogs opened steady to ‘firm and 
clesed 157720c higher. Today there 
were 686 on sale. The market ruled 
,l»#25e higher on all weights. New 


York state hogs $6.40@6.60 p 100 Ibs, 
roughs 5.40@5.00, pigs 6@6.10. 
THE HORSE MARKET 

Trade quiet. Demand confined chief- 
ly to second-handers. Ordinary’ to 
good, sound, second-hand horses sold 
generally at 9125@225 ea. 

At Philadelphia, offerings of cattle 
largely from local — sections. Best 
grades of steers move at $7.50 p 100 
Ibs, medium _to good 6.25@7, bulls 4 
@5, cows 3@4.75, canners 1.75@2.75, 


veals 6@7, grass calves 4@6, milch 
cows 35@60 ea. 
Sheep market moderately active. 


Wethers sell at $4.75@5.25 p 100 Ibs, 
ewes 3.75@4.50, shorn lambs 6@6.25, 
spring lambs 6.50@7.50. Hog market 
in better shape. Western swine move 
at 8S.Wa@9d 4 w. ~ 

At Buffalo, a slow cattle trade noted 
early this, week. Monday's receipts 
footed up 140 loads, and some classes 
of stock sold lower. Prime __ steers 
fetched S7@7.50 p 100 Ibs, fair to good 
G25 4.75, heifers A50@G6.25, cows 4 
@5.0). bulls 3.50@65.25, feeding steers 4 
@5°n, veal calves 6@8, coarse calves 
3.50@ 4.50, miich cows 20058 ea. 

A prenounced improvement in the 
swine market. Pigti ranged $5.80@ 
5.90 p 190 Ibs, while t100d packing hogs 
made 6.°0@6.50. Sheep no more than 
steady, wethers 4.%0@5, ewes 4@4.T5, 





bucks and culls 3@4, snv'ng lambs 
6.507. s>orn lambs 5@5.75. 


At Pittsburg, week saw 145 loads 
cattle on sale. Prices ruled lower, 
beeves selling off 15@25c. The finest 


steers realized $6.75@7.25 p 100 Ibs, 


fair to good cteers 6476 ™%). fat hetfers 
TOMW@6, fat cows 4.50@5.50, bulls. 4@ 
5.50, oxen 4@5, feeding steers 4.50@ 
5.50, eanners 2@3.50, veal calves 5@ 
7.50, common ealves 344.50, milch 
cows 20@55 ea. 

Hog market showed decided im- 
provement. Receipts were moderate. 
Heavy and medium swine $6.25@6.30 
p 100 Ibs, light Yorkers 5.90@6, pigs 
5.0. Sheep supolvy 20 loads: market 
off. Wethers 4.25@4.75, ewes 4@4.50, 
shore Tambs 5@5.50, spring lambs 5 
6.50. 





New York Cheese Markets 





At Utica, June 22—Although pas- 
tures continue in fine condition, there 
is a slight shrinkage in the yield of 
milk, due chiefly to the pestering of 
cattle by flies. The cheese now being 
offered is of fine quality, and the de- 
mand js strong for storage stuck, es- 
pecially small cheese. Prices today 
were the same as last week, and about 
the same as at this time last year. 
Sales were 2900 bxs large and 4100 
bxs small at 11% to 11%c, with 114 
the ruling for large and 11% the rul- 
ing for small. The general ruling 
was 11%. Sales of butter were 155 
pkgs ‘at 23% @24 Kc. 

At Canton, June 22—Saturday’s 
eheese sales were 8000 bxs at 11%c 
p %. Butter transactions involved 
1500 tubs, which brought 22%c p Ib. 
fA. T. M. 

At Watertown, June 20—Sales of 
cheese on this ee to@ay vrere 8000 


brs. Prices rangéd 11@11l%c p ib, 
mostly 11\c. 


The Milk Market 





_ At New York, the large surplus 
which has been exercising such a de- 
pressing influence on the market still 
eontinues. Dealers say that it is not 
likely to become greater, for the sup- 
ply is falling off rapidly. -In all prob- 
ability there will be no change in 
price at the next monthiy meeting 
of the exchange. The present price 
is 2%c p qt in the 2b-c zone. 

During the month of May the Lack- 
awanna carried 153,814 cans milk, 10,- 
391 cans of cream and 261,077 12-qt 
boxes of milk. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending June 20 
were: 

Milk Cream 





EEUU nb 0 pa abwcdies cos cdweo 46,07) 2.426 
Susquehanna .........- 12.604 dS 
WEES GOES Sic dvsctccve 16,621 1,444 
Lackawanna ........«. ARTI = 1.006 
N ¥ Cent (long haul)... 57.600 2.675 
N Y Cent (Harlem) 12,.2¢ 390 
Ontario ..cccccccciccese 41,085 3,427 
Lehigh Valley ......... 27,022 1,751 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 4.758 430 
New Haven .,.....+.-. 6,347 -- 
Other sources ....... ° 6,863 272 
BOER <ce dned viewnd cies 289,340 15,27 
Foreigners at Agricultural College 


F. E. B. NEW YORK 

It is always interesting to note the 
increasing numbers of foreigners who 
attend ¢he state agricultural college at 
Cornell university. Probably nothing 
indicates so well the world-wide repu- 
tation of our leading agricultural in- 
stitution as the widely scattered coun- 
tries from which these students ceme. 
The number this year is considerably 
larger than that of last All the con- 
tinents except Africa and Australasia 
are represented. _ India leads with 
eight students; China, Brazil, Cuba 
and the Philippines have three each, 
Japan two, and the following countries 
one each; Argentine Republic, Peru, 
Nicaragua, Palestine, Mexico, Arme- 
nia,, Hawaiian Island, Central America 
and. Russia. 

Doubtless our readers will be cu- 
rious to know something about these 
young people. The following notes will 
therefore be welcome: J. C. Pagtiery 


will return to Cuba to manage his 
father’s estates. Hallie Elvera of 
Cuba will return to teach. George 


Delcas of the Argentine Republic ‘ts 
continuing his studies in general agri- 
culture. 

Endique Molima of Peru will prob- 
ably return to his father’s estates. J 
J. Deshon of Nicaragua will also re- 
turn home. T. 8S. Bicudo of Brazil is 
specializing in poultry and will take 
500 White Leghorns home with him as 
a starter. Antonio C. Bothelo, also of 
Brazil, is making a special study of 
grasses, so as to help cattle raisers on 
his return home. W. K.- Brazil of 
Rio Janeiro expects to take up the cof- 
fee business on his father’s planta- 
tion. Jacon Taubenhaus of Palestine 
will remain at the university another 
year to specialize in plant patholog, 

Juan F. Terrazas will return to his 
father’s estates in Mexico. Pedro R 
Cabrera of Central America is chiefly 
interested in cattle and their improve- 
ment. Manuel! A. Centurion of Cuba 


“expects to specialize in.tobacco grow- 


ing. James H. Patterson of Hawaii 
intends going into practical agricul- 
ture at home. B. E. Siramarain ‘s 
specializing in soil and chemis‘ry 
studies to become an agricultural! 
chemist. He is registered from Ar- 
menia. Jacob H. Weber of Russia is 
planning upon experiment station 


work in plant pathology. Charo L. 
Cuzman of the Philippine islands ex- 
pects to enter the government’s sery- 
ice on his return home and so does 
Filomeno Pastrana. Marianno Yccaza 
of Manila is studying art. 

Yan H. Tong of China plans on gov- 
ernment work in rice growing. Hing 


K. Fung will return to China for gov- 


ernment work. Koliang Yih expects 
to .return home to enter educational 
work, establish a co-operative dairy 
and cotton farm. Tamomo Odaira of 
Japan has been specializing in horti- 
culture and rice improvement and ex- 
pects to take up exverimenrt work at 
home. Tatsudo Ogata will probably 


[15] 695 


enter government work on his returp 
to Japan. 
The following students are from In« 


dia Berri M. Chatterjee secures hig 


master’s degree in agriculture, 
Dwijadas Datta is specializing in 
plant breeding and variation. Mohin« 


imohon Datta will secure his master’s 
degree in agriculture; Anetosh Dutt is 
specially interested in botany and was 
sent to Cornel# by one of the princes 
of India for this subject Anant M, 
Gurjar is studying horticulture and is 
specially interested in raising cotton 


and jute. Bethuel L. Joshi was sent ta 
Cornell by a non-official organization 
for the advancement of scientific and 
industrial education He is studying 
general agriculture. Hariprorod Mitra 
expects to take up cotion breeding to 
secure varieties with long lint. Indu 
Bhushan De Majumdar came as secre- 
tary and_adviser to the prince and is 
taking up student’ work while at the 
college. 


A Decrease in the Cigar Leaf Acreage 








The new civop of tobacco is now 
largely set. Taking the country over, 
there is a decrease in the acreage de-« 
voted to cigar leaf types. American 
Agriculturist has thoroughly canvassed 
the situation in all important produ. 
cing sections. Growers in important 
producing counties of Wis say that 
curtailment there is close to 10%. In 
the leading tobacco producing districts 


of Ohio reduction in acreage ranges 
5 to 15% Weather has been too dry 
in Ohio 
IN NEW YORE 

Certain sections of N Y state show 
comparatively littl change in the 
acreage, while others tell of decreasés 
ranging 5 to 15% The upturn in N 
¥ tobacco prices the past few weeks 
has hal the cffect of encouraging 
growers to plent more freely than 
they otherwiae vould have done. 

The crop secured a rguch better 
start throughout practically all sec- 
tions of the country than it made last 
year. In most instances the season is 
one or two weeks earlier than last 
year. 

NEW YORK STOCKS NOT LARGE 

The Empire state crop of "U7 has 
been fairly well bought up. Some 
of the foremost producing countics 
say that 15% will cover holdings 
Prices for th. better marades of leaf 
ranged all the way fren 414 10¢c p Ib 
in the bdle, while average returns 
were perhaps 5@/7c. 

AS TO GROWERS’ HOLDINGS 
The holdings of "07 leaf by grow- 


ers have been pretty well reduced, ow- 


ing to steady purchasing during the 
last few months. The market proved 
most inactive all last fall, and this 
dullness generally continucd until 
well into the winter When buying 
once opened, however, it shared with 
a rush, the American Tobacco Co, or 
“trust,” proving an aggressive pur- 
chaser. 





Peppermint Oil Notes—There is an 
old saying that “small 
which way the wind blows.” Pepper 
mint growers will therefore be inter 
ested in a trade report recently pu 
forth by a big international dealer in 
this commodity. Among other things 
he says: “It is difficult to obtain fig 
ures of stocks of American mint still 
unsold. A majority of the owners of 
the larger parcels are prosperous 
farmers, who are not compelled to sell 
quickly. They rely upon the smaller 
farmers, who, forced by the drop in 
prices, take up with other more prof 


straws show 


itable lines of business, and thus r 
duce the acreage Prices of pepper- 
mint ofl as prevailed 10 years ago, 


when a good product could be had at 
> p Ib, can hardly ever be expected 


again, because the value of land, 
wages and distillation expenses have 
all increased considerably. ‘For this 


reason I consider the present moment 
suitable for laying in a good supply.” 
At N Y, peppermint oil in tins com- 
mands. $1.50@1.65 p Ib 


At Syracuse, butter active and 
steady, cmv tubs 24@25c mlb, prints 
26c, dairy 28c. new f c cheese 10@11c 
Fresh eggs 20@22c p doz, live fowls, 


11@12c p Ib, turkeys 2 dressed 
broiler chicks 25@2R8ce. Old potatoes 
Me p bu, green peas $1.75, sninach 
Mec. green anions 15@18e p doz bchs, 


rhubarb 18@20c, asparagus Thc. 





EVENINGS 


AT HOME 























The New Family 
By Milford W. Foshay 


[CONCLUDED] 

[Synopsis of Preceding Chapters: Mr Bray, a 
well-to-do farmer, believes in sacrificing appear- 
ances to utility. The Daltons, who have bought 
the place across from him, give the Brays some 
new idea. Mr Bray wakes up and admita the 
value of the improvements on the Dalton place.) 

HAT? Having the third 
horse?” Mr Dalton 
asked, not quite tak- 
ing in the _ other's 
meaning. ‘Well, yes, 
but particularly for 
the purpose of the 
women making calls.” 

“To be sure I do!” was the empha- 
tic reply. “I think I see what you 
mean. While we farmers have out- 
grown a good many notions and cus- 
toms that used to keep us slightly be- 
hind the culture of our fellows in 
cities and towns, there is still one 
phase of it which needs attention. 
Now, you take a family in town and 
see how they manage their social life. 
The man goes to his office or work 
every morning, and along in the af- 
ternoon some one calls on his family; 
it may be fram the next block, or it 
may be from a mile distant. If the 
former, when the time comes to re- 
turn it his wife walks, of course; but 
if the latter, she steps on a car and 
rides. Haff a dozen calls are thus 
made. 

“In time, she has quite a circle of 
acquaintance, a number of whom her 
husband is familiar with, and un- 
known to the rest. The ladies make 
up their minds that it is time all their 
husbands should be known to one an- 
other; they arrange some kind of an 
evening function; the men meet, and 
not only is such a gathering produc- 
tive of future business possibilities, 
perhaps to a greater extent in town 
than in the country, but a certain kind 
of cultivation results from such in- 
tercourse that is elevating in its na- 
ture, and this is certainly needed as 
much in the country as in town. 

“But how do we go about it out 
here? In the winter, which is the 
chief time for our social intercourse, 
when a man has his chores done and 
feels as if he would like to see some 
others of his kind, he hitches up a 
horse to any old thing, a battered old 
buggy or two-wheeled cart, or merely 
puts a saddle or even a blanket on 
the horse, and rides to the center, 
where he does an errand and passes & 
couple of hours in conversation, not 
always of the most elevated charac- 
ter, but serving the purpose of tend- 
ing to satisfy the gregarious instinct 
in fhe human family. Meantime, sup- 
pose a wife or daughter desires to in- 
dulge the same elemental character- 
istic? The work_horses at this time 
of year are generally too lusty to be 
safe for them, and they must wait 
the convenience of husband or broth- 
er, sometimes grudgingly given, to go 
anywhere and get back. This sort of 
thing is not fair and it isn’t profitable. 
It separates the men and women of a 
community and interferes with the so- 
cial commingling that is productive 
of the cultivation I spoke of a mo- 
ment ago. Of course, the young peo- 
ple meet in dances or socials, natu- 
rally they manage to get together and 
no ill-advised social method is, fortu- 
nately, able to keep them apart. But 
do you know that it is a mistake for 
older people to -give up, as they too 
often do, their getting together so- 
cially? Why, about the only time 
middle-aged, vigorous farmers meet 


for the exchange of ideas in easy con-,. 


versation is when one of their number 
happens te die and. there’s a funeral 
to attend. 

“Of course, there’s the blessing of 
the grange meétings, but this is by no 
means universal. The superior quick- 
ness, or at least a certain alertness, 
with which townspeople are credited 
when compared with those in the 


country is due to their. constant 
intercourse with one another. “And 
the fault in our case lies chiefly with 
the - men. Provide a good,.safe horse 
for the women of the house, and 
they'll soon arrange affairs so their 
husbands will get together! It is 
what they need, too, in the long sum- 
mer afternoons to get out into the 
air and sunshine we have so much of, 
and that they are shut off from when 
doing their work.” 

Mr Bray sat for some time without 
speaking, evidently in deep thought. 


“Well,” he said, at length, “they 
say earthquakes are useful things be- 
cause the people think of death and 
the judgment once in a while. Now, 
I pretend to be a pretty well read 
man, for one in my station of life. 
I’ve read about just what you have 
been talking of, and my opinions have 
not differed materially from yours; 
but I have been applying them to the 
other fellows, you see. When Vesu- 
vius was cutting up didos, we thought 
those fellows over there in Naples and 
the surrounding villages ought to take 
warning and look after their moral 
life, but we didn’t see any occasion 
for alarm on our part! I guess it is 
necessary for the earthquake to rat- 
tle the dishes in our own cupboards 
before we take the hint. 

“What I mean is that I never ap- 
plied the principles you have ad- 
vanced to myself and the neighbors. 

, We were living our own way and 
were so used to it that we did not see 
its disadvantages only as applied to 
some other set of people. I’ve been 
Plugging along here year after year, 
making money and buying farms or 
putting it in the bank, while my wife 
has often stayed home from society 
meeting because there was no horse 
she could drive. She never thought 
of anything different, or if she did, 
she kept it to herself, and I’m sure 
I never gave it a thought. Simply so 
used to the inconvenience that it was 





searcely considered such! And I 
know a dozen families around here 
that are in the very same state. Well, 
we'll see.” 

“You evidently don’t entertain the 
notion that ithe wife earns nothing, 
and that, apart from her actual house- 
keeping, which she is amply paid for 
in getting her board, she is a bill of 
expense.” 

“My wife has made more of our 
money than I have!” was Mr Bray’s 
earnest reply. “That is, she has made 
it possible for me to do what I have 
done, and her advice in financial deal- 
ings has often ‘been of surprising 
worth. It’s perfectly astonishing how 
much she knows-of business affairs. 
Some people say it’s a sort of in- 
tuitive wisdom, but I don’t care what 
you call it, the truth is that a man 
does well to weigh the advice of his 
wife. If she’s the true wife that the 
majority of women are, she’ll do her 
part in every direction. 

“Speaking of this phase of the mat- 
ter reminds me of an occurrence that 
happened at a house in the neighbor- 
hood a year or two ago. A young fel- 
low from an adjacent town was pay- 
ing court to one of our girls, and fin- 
aliy they became engaged. About 
three months after this was known to 
the public, something interfered with 
the course of their true love, and the 
engagement was declared off. At last, 
as it generally does, the cause leaked 
out. They were talking over their 
future prospect one evening, when he 
suddenly asked her, if, in a case of 
emergency, she would milk the cows. 
She promptly told him ‘No! The time 
of milkmaids is past. If you can’t 
attend to your own milking, I shall 
not.’ When asked why she answered 
in this way, she replied that she con- 
sidered it a fool “question. As if a 
wife wouldn’t milk or do anything else 
that lay in her power in case of an 
emergency! She thought that a man 
who would ask such a question as 
that wasn’t fit to be her husband. And 


DON’T YOU WISH YOU WERE “JES’ FISHIN’,” TOO? 


I think she was right.” 

“So do I,” Mr Dalton responded, 
heartily, “and that’s one reasen why | 
think it devolves upon us to look after 
the wife’s comfort. She is so true to 
her duties that she will often make a 
Grudge of herself if we let her. And 
then we can well afford to provide 
recreation for our families, because, 
as I intimated a while ago, it is sure 
to come back to us in social pleasures, 
although such a selfish reason is not 
necessary to animate us. I believe 
the chief thing that has kept men 
from making the provision is what 
you have said, thoughtlessness.” 

“While that’s true enough,” Mr 
Bray observed, slyly, “I don’t know 
that I would object any to, taking in 
the social results which might spring 
from it. Really, you’ve whetted my 
appetite for something besides the 
grind of work. I wonder if there isn’t 
something of a recreative nature that 
we could have this summer? Winter 
is a long time ahead;” and he laughed 
at his advancing idea he never before 
had paid any attention to.” 

“Well, you see, I’m new in this com- 
munity,” Mr Dalton replied, “and I 
do not know what you’ve been used to 
Picnics are always enjoyable. Do you 
ever ha any? A township picnic 
once a year is a good thing, or one 
composed of t people in a given 
neighborhood. few families of the 
same tastes can have several during 
the season. 

“We've never held any of that kind. 
I guess one reason is that we have no 
good place to go, except somebody's 
woad lot.” 

“What about Mill lake? I heard 
it spoken of two or three times.” 

“Well, now, I don’t know but that 
might be all right,”"Mr Buay replied, 
with considerable animation. ‘We al- 
ways think of that as belonging to 
Garford, but half of it is on our side 
The city people are making use of 
that, mostly.” 

“Yes, but is there any need of let- 
ting them do so? I know a township 
that had a lake front, and the people 
did a very wise thing with it. The 
city folks were buying lots all around 
th edge and building summer cottages. 
They were welcomed because — they 
stimulated trade at the center; but 
one man in town suddenly awoke to 
the fact that they -were likely to lose 
their lake, and very soon there would 
be no public approach to.the water. 
It transpired that .he was none too 
early in bringing the matter up. There 
was only one strip left that could be 
bought, and the town secured that, so, 
now, they'll never be shut out from 
their own lake. It has become a 
great place to hold farmers’ picnics, 
and has added very much to their so- 
cial life.” 

“A good idea... Well, you get a 
horse that your wife can drive, and 
I'll see that mine has one, and we’ll 
stir up things.” 

Before Mr Dalton had time to re- 
ply, a man came across the road from 
his house to see him. After introduc- 
ing himself, he asked if his place was 
for sale. 

“No,” was the reply, “I only fnoved 
here this spring.” 

“TI was driving by and was attracted 
by its sightliness. That front lawn is 
a beauty! ‘If you care to sell, I'll give 
you $5000.” 

Mr Dalton declined to consider it, 
and the man left. The former turned 
to his neighbor and asked: “Do you 
know what I gave for the place?” 

“Mr Hinckley told me $3200.” 

“Yes. This offer is practically a 
sixty per cent advance. Thirty per 
cent of that is represented in actual 
outlay, but the other thirty comes en- 
tirely from the looks. Don’t you think 
‘looks’ and ‘utility’ have become iden- 
tified in this case?” : 

{The End.] 


“No man ever found his soul re- 
freshed by sleeping in the hour of 
duty.” 





~——_— 
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T is apparent that an agreement 
will mever be reached as to the 
right and wrong of danfing, 
arad-playing, etc. Se much has been 
aid on both sides of the question that 
t seems fair now te drop it for mat- 
ers which will imterest those not di- 
ectly comcerned in the problems we 
ave been discussing. 
A letter has come to The Host, ask- 
ng advise as to the sending of a boy 
io college. Im this particular case, 
he boy is not especially anxious te 
ake the college ceurse. His parents 
re ambitious and believe that the 
ucation he will receive will be of 
nefit to him his whole life tong. 
hey also believe that if he does not 


» to college, he will live to regret 
mis failure. Now, the question is 
his: Should a naturally bright boy 
br girl whose parents wish them to 


ave the broader education be sent to 
yllege, when their desires are other- 
ise? Is the value of a college edu- 
ation over er under-estimated by the 
orld at large? Let us hear from 
he Tablers on this important ques- 
ron. 





God’s Greatest Privilege 


BY AUNT LIZZIE 





Dear Host: Child rearing and not 
hild bearing is the important thing. 

heme is not a home in reality with- 
out the patter of-little feet. Ask any 
mother what she cares most about 
and if she is a true mother she. will 
ay: “The welfare of my children.” 
Vhile they are at her side, she does 
1ot reach out into the years, but the 
present is full of satisfaction to her. 
‘hat to her are the hours of sick- 
ess, of night watches, if the babies 
kre only spared! 

From the time my first blue-eyed 
boy opened his eyes upon this great, 
wicked world, I seemed somehow to 
ealize that constant care was mine 
nul such time as my children could 
ook upoh .the evils of the world in 
heir true light. When and where I 
rent they went. Of course, that at- 


itude kept me at home much of the’ 


ime, but home was my little world, 
nd as they grew ofit of babyhood 
what good, rollicking times we had 
ogetner! Such playthings as could 
nstruct as well as entertain were 
bougnt—sliced birds and animals, toy 
illages, and the like. Bach in turn 
as put away as they tired ef it, and 
hen they were new again: after a 
ime ~ 

Now and then f invited children to 
ur home, but never unless I could 
ive my time to them, and then the 
Oys were brought out and a happy 
ime they had together. They were 
hot teasing constantly to go some- 
here, or to have company, as do so 
many little ones, but were made hap- 
y at home. 


BEDTIME FUN 


After their evening meal of good 
bread and milk, for they often had to 
ave supper before papa came in, we 
fould have such jolly times! I can 
ear their shouts of laughter back 
hrough the years, as taking each 
hubby hand in. mine, I would sing: 
wo little boys brimful of fun, 

Running as hard as they could run, 
Fell in a pond head over heels 

Among the fish and silver eels!” 

And down we went into an imagi- 
ary pond, After a few minutes’ rest 
re would try it again, until they. were 
ired enough to rest well in their 
Ouble crib, for they were almost 
“Oh, motherhood, choicest gift of 
rod, to lead the unwary feet into 
aths of truth and righteousness until 
hey can say with the Pealmist: “Her 
avs are ways of pleasantness and 
l her paths are peace,” with no de- 


EXCHANGE OF THOUGHTS 
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sire for the byways of sin, for there 
is no temptation there. 


The Open Forum 








FROM A MOTHER OF FIFTEEN 


Dear Host: I am with the mother 
who thinks it best for children not 
to dance. There is so much in life 
that is wholesome, that uplifts, that 
makes us better in every way, that 
these things do not seem necessary. 
Someone has said “that the child is 
the mother’s anchor,” but there are 
some who need more than -one to an- 
chor them fast, if they have the dance 
craze. “A stitch in time saves’ nine” 
has been a great help to me, since I 
have been the mother of 15 children. 
“A penny saved is worth two earned,” 
is another help; also “haste makes 


waste:” Whatever you do, do it well. 
(N. R. O. 
GOOD SUGGESTION 
Dear Host: I atree most heartily 


with Massachusetts Boy; his ideas are 
fine. I am strongly opposed to Mrs 
A. R. K’s ideas. Last winicr I had 
the pleasure of hearing an evangelist 
speak on the subjects of dancing, card 
playing and theater going. He gave 
ten reasons why these things should 
not be indulged in. He pointed out 
that when David danced before the 
Lord, he danced alone and because he 
was happy praising the Lord. If it is 
in your power teach your sons to put 
the price of a dance ticket into a good 
book or magazine; a magazine you can 
get every month, but what have you 
got to show for your dance ticket ?7— 
{Michigan Girl. 
SOUND ADVICE 

It seems to me American Girl has 
rather a hard time though, of course, 
there are compensations. She not only 
fills the dat@ghter’s place in the home, 
but the mother’s as well, which is cer- 
tainly expecting a great deal from a 
girl who is only sixteen. One would 
think a true mother would consider 
the daughter’s wish to earn money for 
the higher education and give her the 
opportunity, either paying this girl 
wages out of her own earnings, or 
staying at, home while the means for 
the high schoo! course are earned by 
the daughter herself. As conditions now 
are, the mother is @epriving the 
younger children of a mother’s care 
and training and the older one of the 
opportunity to educate herself. And 
if in after years the youngef children 
should be deficient in moral or mental 
achievements, who but the mother 
will be accountable? To be'sure, this 
is a delicate an@ difficult question for 
eutsiders to interfere with, as we do 
not know all the circumstances, but 
we think if, American Girl cannot win 
the consent of her father and mother 
to carry out this laudable ambition, 
she would better wait patiently till 
she is of legal age and then fulfill 
her own plans.—[{K. L. A., Mo. 


WHAT A MAN THINKS 


Dear Host: I take great pleasure 
in the Open Forum, but -it grieves me 
to see how many there are who train 
the young to think that the dance 
halls and cara games are all right. 
On the contrary, they are all wrong. 
I have two girls, 6 and 8 years old, 
and [ want to teach them to aim for 
higher things in this life and in the 
one to come. There are a multitude 
of good amusements without the 
dance and cards. I agree with Moth- 
er of Five regarding church socials, 
for I think that oftentimes they are 
riduculous, to say the least.—[F. E. A. 

FROM AN OBSERVER or SO YEARS 

Dear Host: I wish to take excep- 
tions to the opinions of our .gray- 
haired friend of N H in the issue of 
June 6. My father was a deacon in 
the church in Massachusetts, as had 
been—his ancestors for generations. As 
a boy he was awkward and bashful. 
His father did not. believe in dancing. 


Realizing his deficiencies, father de- 


termined that his children should be 
taught dancng and the code of de- 
pertment which goes therewith. Be-* 
ing thus taught, young people know 
how under all conditions to do and 
say the right thing at the right time. 
The Bible says there is a time to sing 
and a time to dance. Some of the 
pleasantest recollections of my youth 
are the happy hours spent in dancing 
with my girl schoolmates and friends, 
God bless them. I married one of 
them, and no“man ever had a better 
wife. My rience has been with 
well-bred, cultured people. I never 
attended a dance where a genera! in- 
vitation was given. I have never seen 
a person under the influence of liquor 
at our dances. I have never attended 
a “slum” dance, such as the objec- 
tions urged would seem to indicate 
that the objectors have in mind. As 
to cards, I know of nothing that will 
tend to strengthen and develop the 
memory like learning to be a- good 
card player. Young people, learn to 
use innocent amusements with mod- 
eration, is the advice of your old 
friend and well-wisher.—[N. J. War- 
ren, Ill, born in Concord, Mass, 80 
years ago. 
HAS HAD ENOUGH 


Dear Host: I, like yourself, think 
we have had enough advice on dances, 
cards, etc. It is yes or no, yes or no, 
all the way down through the col- 
umns. Yet are we any the wiser’? No, 
for one does not know what to think. 
Let us take The Host’s advice and let 
the talk turn to something bright, 
cheerful and helpful.—[Mrs Chapin. 

YOUNG HEARTS IN OLD BODIES 

Dear Host: The letters of School- 
ma’m and John’s Wife are to my lik- 
ing. The good man and I have danced 
ever since we were married and I 
have yet to see wherein our social 
dances can be held responsible 
any wrong-doing on the part of boys 
and girls. I am the mother of one 
son and have the care of an orphan 
nephew. They are grown now and 
while we have no young folks at home 
there is no place in the neighborhood 
where the young people like better to 
spend an evening than dancing at 
“Aunt Mary’s.” Do you enjojy it? 
Well, I guess we do! When the big 
stalwart son, with his michievous 
smile, clasps with his strong arm the 
stooped little mother of 50 years and 
we glide over the floor, while the 
god husband takes under his fatherly 
wing one of our charming girls of the , 
neighborhood to fill out a quardrille, | 
how could it be otherwise? We have 
young hearts in our old bodies. I have | 
thought much on this subject and for 
the life of me I cannot see wheréin 
mothers can lay so much stress on | 
the danger in what I believe to be one | 
of the most innocent 
young people ean indulge in if it is 
‘not abused.—[Aunt Mary. 

FROM AN OLD SOLDIER 


Dear Host: I am an old 
67 years old and much interested in 
these columns, particularly in the 
question of how to bring up children. 
These are to be the coming men and 
women of the states, and we should 
so regard them. It seems to me that 
many of the mothers in their letters 
indicate a lack of grasp of the under- 


lying principles of really substantial | 


citizenship. Without force there can 
be no developmeft. This being true 
it follows that this power must be in- 
telligently used in order to develop the | 
thing desired. In this case it is the 
right kind of men and women. Turn 
to the Bible and you will find that 
God created everything after its kind 
and. the crowning jewel was man. 
Him He created in his own image. 


When he gave the law he forbade the | 


admixture of kind and called it con-_ 
fusion. It becomes absolutely neces- | 


sary for us to know what things to do | 


and what things not to do. If we do) 
good things by so doing we develop | 
strength of character; if we do evil, | 
the reverse is true. Now, good moth- | 
ers, do you think the dance or card | 
party develops true manliness and | 
womanliness? I believe you will after 
sober thought agree with me that it 
only adds to the confusion between 
good and evil—[Nebraska Farmer. 





Tt is said that every man has his 


double—even the single man. 





If a man is unushally polite a wom- 
an is apt to b« suspicious of him. _ i 
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Sir Rainbow gave a festival one day, 

Inviting all the lovely flowers of May: 

And she who should’ most pleasing 
colors wear, 

Chesen should be of him, his name to 
bear. 


The flowers all 
array, 
Bedecked, bejeweled, in colors soft or 


came in sumptuous 


gay. 
Bech vied with each in choosing her 
attire, 
Yet each her neighbor's costume did 
honestly admire. 


At length arrived a charming stranger 
guest 

Who shone among them all the loveliest. 

None wore their jewels with such be- 
coming grace; 

He os ~ of blue was matchless as her 
ace. 


“Whe is this stranger fair?” the ques- 
tion ‘passed 

From lip to lip; but to the very last 

None knew, and none could guess the 
maiden’s name; 


The mystery deepened—none knew 
whence she came. 

At last a gold-eyed Panse clapped her 
hands; 

“See, see,” she cried, “her gold and azure 
hands! 

Her purple frills! the jewels that she 
wears! 

She has the Rainbow colors, the Rain- 


bow circlet wears!" 


Just as she spoke a sun-shot summer 
shower 

Came dancing out to kiss each laughing 
flower; 

Sir Rainbow followed; resplendent in 
the rain; 

The stranger's colors matched his own 
again! 


Then all the rain-kissed flowers together 


sang 
Until the spangled woods with echoes 
rang: 
“We know the maiden now, and whence 
she came! 


Sir Rainbow's sweetheart, and Jris is her 


name,” \ 


little 


A confidence man has 
confidence in,other men. 





very 


Some people marry for love and re- 
main married for spite. 
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These remarkable fast- 
color Zephyrette Dress 
Ginghams are the result 







of our new scientific pro- 






cess. Unusually stylish, 
durable and econdmical. 







wa 
Se&aTrP-. 





























‘ To insure get- Bp...) 
a: ting the genu- oe + 
ea ine, be sure te Ginghams 
;@a ask your desler 
ea for Simpren- 
, Pe a Eddystone 
aan Zephyrette| F 
“alm Ginghame. 
~~. Write we bis 
i name if he ; 
4a hesn't them in 
&. belp him eup- 
Dd piven” | Zephareotts 
. 
dan The Eddystone Mfg. Co. 
-. 












HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on labe! 
Get “Improved” mo tacks requived. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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INDESTRUCTIBEE 


RECORDS 


YOUR PHONOGRAPH 


will “= J BETTER MUSIC if you use INDE- 
STRUCTIBLE RECO. 
e 





RDS. If you have not yet 
em, you have no conception of the tre- 
mendous stride in improvement they make. 

Their full, round volume of sound, their beautiful 
resonant tone quality and their fidelity to the 
original is so great an advance that it will re- 
new your interest in a machine you my now be 
tired of—THIS TIME for and all, 

You will hear REAL MUSIC, from records that 
can’t be broken or worn out—yet indestructibility 
is only a feature—only ONE of many~ improve- 
ments the others haven't. 


Any Indestructible Record Anywhere in the 
United States 35 Cents Each 


Your desler ought to have them, If he has not—write to us, 
f Your ames | mall will receive our prompt 
careful attention. 


| .¥OU DO NOT NEED TO HAVE one of_ our 
| New Reproducers for our Records, BUT IF YOU 
‘DO, you will get still better music. ‘They have a 

uine sapphire int, spring ten- 


ands noe dia hi hi tly increases | 
. a which grea’ nc | 
a. and th 


sion 
the volume of soun e musical value of the 


PRESENT they cost only 
$3.00 each and if, after a week’s trial you are not 
satisfied, your money will be refunded. 

/. Fill out coupon, even if you only want a cata- 
logue. 
\ INDESTRUCTIBLE PHONOGRAPHIC RECORD CO. 


ALBANY, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


ORDER COUPON 0.3.1 
‘Indestructible Phonographic Record Co., 

Albany, New York, U.S.A. 
Enclosed please find ......,.. eccecceccccvoccesoeccs 
for which send me, postage or express prepaid, 
Catalogues cceccccccccscccccccccccccccvcvcccssessseeee 





POeeeReEOTOOeCI OTT Tet eee rie i te rere 
reer eee 
POeee eT UC CIeCCI Sei irti eeee) 


By. Gealer’s DAMC scccocsccccvcccccccsccccgsccess 
AGATOES  orccccccccccvccccccccccccccsosscccoscee 
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STEWART’S 





Ellen Stan’s Fashion Chat 


DRESS FOR CHILDREN 
a most attractive of giving to each part the time neces- 
little dress and one 90 easily made sary to do it properly, or they do not 
nex ienced dress- 2 
a This removable collar. The>pattern is cut 
dress is without seams on the shoul- 
The pattern is cut in three sizes, 
for a child 1, 3 and 5 years of age. 
PLAITED- DRESS OF PLAID GINGHAM 


In 2429 ; 4 No 3782—It would not be well to 
No 3433——The design shown ed » undertake a garment such as shown 


that the most 


accompanying 
worn with a separate white collar and 
this will make the frock very attrac- 
raid, Hamburg embroidery, or 
a bias strip of plain gingham that 
matches the predominating color of 
the plaid, will be effective used as a 
trimming. Pongee or rajah in any of 
would be effective 
made ofter this model and worn with 


the new shades 





a white collar and silk tie. 

closes at the ‘back. 
three sizes, 1, 3 and 5 years 

A BOY’S SUIT EASILY MADE 

No 3688—Many 
boys’ clothes, and perhaps many more PRETTY SAILOR SUIT FOR SUMMER 

would make them if they understood No 3748—The broad collar and banc 


The pattern is in 


CLOTHING THE LITTLE FOLKS 


how to go about it. To cut, fit and 
finish the blouse and trousers is no 
more trouble than would be the mak- 
ing of an ordinary sailor suit for a 
schoolgirl, but as is the case with all 


they do not realize the importance 


care. This blouse suit is made with a 


in four sizes, from 4 to 10 years of 
age. 
PRACTICAL JUMPER DRESS 


in the accompanying illustration with- 
out a pattern to work from, but after 
this is secured, the work will be com- 
paratively easy if the directions that 
come with it are followed. In all 
good patterns there are perforations 
to indicate_where to run the lines of 
stitching, if the plait is to be stitched. 
All these perforations should be ac- 


This dress curately marked with chalk or a 


basting thread. This jumper dress 
closes at the back. The pattern is cut 
in four sizes, for girls 6, 8 10 and 12 
years of age. 


do make 


garments, the final good appearance 
depends upon the execution of the 
details. It is right here that many 
women fail either from the fact that 















cuffs which are features of this pret 
sailor dress, may be either of wh® 
linen or material like the dress. Big 
bands are effective and make an ; 
expensive trimming and art mpg 
used this season on the lower edge 

the skirts. This dress closes at 4 
front. The pattern is cut in four gj 

for girls 6, 8,-10 and 12 years of age*™ 
PRACTICAL EVERYDAY DRESS FOR CHILDREy 


Mothers who are planning a warg¢ 
robe for small children will do wey 
to copy from the accompanying ill,} 
tration. The dress shown here is «4 
ceedingly plain and simple, but offers 
opportunity for a graet variety of 
trimming. Cotton, woolen or silk 
materials would be equally attractive 
made in this style. This one-piece 
dress slips on over the head and ; 
made without shoulder seams. Tha 
pattern is cut in three sizes, for chij 
dren 1, 8 and 5 years of age. 


HOW TO ORDER 


These patterns are 10 cents each. 
Order by number of our Pattern De 
partment, this office. 


e 
> 


If you wish a bread pudding to 
taste like a baked Indian pudding put 
in part cold johnnycake and cinna- 
mon.—-[M. E. W. 








“IT saw your adv in A A.” 














DUPLEX 


SAFETY PINS 


have three times the wear of any other 
kind, making the m the cheapest on the 
market; heavier and stiffer wire; long 
tapering points, passing through heav 
fabric easily and without tearing; hea 
and spring guarded, cloth cannot catch 
or tear ; tongue in head of pin allows point 
to fasten from either side, but prevents, 
passing through to stick you. Stewart's 

uplex is the only Safety Pin that has 
these features which insure safety 
and comfort. 

If your dealer does not keep them 
send us his name and address with four 
cents in stamps for samples, retailing 
for twice the money. Examine them 
carefully, and you'll always Ask for 

i] 





Stewart’s Duplex ty 
See that all cards bear the name of 
Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 


168 Farrand St., Bloomfield, N. J. 











E best in life lies 


Get within each one of 


us. The magazine 


O u t GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


aims, each month, to 





help us to help our- 
] he selves. $1.00 a year. 
With this Journal 
both one year $1.75 


B est The Phelps Publishing Co. 


Springfield, Mass. 
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SUMMER STYLES FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Description and sizes will be found on this page. 
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COMFORT IN SUMMER 


NO 86 DESIGN FOR TOWEL END 


Towel embroidery bids fair to become extremely popular this summer. 


Perhaps its best recommendation is the® usefulness of the 
The design we 
vorder, and an Empire wreath with space left for an initial 
This design is artistic and we think will 


dainty-anpearance when done. 
the Seallop or 
on @ither side of 
meet with a read) 
towel*stamped on 
pestpaid for $1.2: 
rated initial, suitablk 
en receipt of 10 ce 
price. Order by 


the fleur-de-lis. 





for stamping 
nts, or same 


sale. The price-of the perforated pattern is 10 cents. 
fine linen huck, 1% yards long, 24 inches wide will be sent 
D Material for embroidering same, 25 cents. 
inside of wreath, will be sent postpaid 
will 
number of our Fancywork Pattern Department, this office 


article and its 
show this week represents 
The 
A perfo- 


be stamped on the towel for same 





Refreshing for Hot Weather 


BY MRS £. ©. BLAKESLEY 





are a few recipes for the 
»f cooling drinks when 
ather becomes hot. 


ERE 
making 
the we 
LEMON SYRUP 
from 12 lemons, 
afd to it the grated rind of 6, and 
allow to stand over night. In the 
mormming take 6 lbs of leaf sugar and 
add to it just enough water to make 
it into a thick syrup; let it boil until 
rich and thick, then set aside until 
cool. Strain in the lemon juice, press- 
ing the oil from the grated rind. Bot- 
tle and cork tightly. Ada 1 or 2 
tablespoonfuls to each glass of iced 
water. 


Squeeze the juice 


QUEEN’S NECTAR 
Pare the thin yellow rind from 8 
lemons, and add to it 2 qts boiling 
water and 1 qt granulated sugar. Stir 
until ‘sugar is dissolved, then cool. 


Ad@ the juice of the lemons, 1 Ib 
see@ed and chopped raisins, a few 
chopped figs and 6 qts wate? Allow 
to stand for five days, stirring twice 

ich Gay, then strain into bottles and 
cork tightly. 


RASPBERRY SYRUP 
To each pt strained raspberry juice 
edd 1 lb granulated sugar. Let stand 
over night and in the morning boil it 
10 minutes and bottk Two or three 
spoonfuls in of cola water will 
make a delicious drink. 


a glass 





RASPBERRY VINEGAR 


Select 5 ripe, red raspberries, place 
in a bowl and pour over an’ equal 
measure of vinegar. Let stand 24 
hours, then strain this quantity over 
another quart of raspberries, and let 
stand another day. Repeat this for 
four days, then strain. Make very 
sweet, bottle and seal. 


FRUIT JUICES 


Stem 1 qt strawberries and mash 
in a colander; do not crush the fruit, 
but put them in top of double boiler, 
granite or enameled, with half théir 
bulk in sugar; heat for 30_minutes, 
turn into a jelly bag (a pointed bag 
of flannel with a tape to draw up in 
top), tie up the bag and hang-it up to 
drain over,a towl. Do not press the 
bag; use only the juice that drips out. 
Heat the juice te just shert of boiling 
point, when the sufface of the juice 
just moves but does not bubble. Keep 
it at this temperature for an hour. 
While the juice is cooking prepare 
sterile bottles by placing bottle of the 
desired size in a kettle of cold water, 
with a rack of some kind, which may 
be made of small pieces of wood; rest 
the bottle on the rack in order’ that 
they ‘may not touch the bottom of the 
kettle and break. Place the kettle 
and bottles over the fire and let fhe 
water chbme to a boil, remove the bot- 
tles one at a time and place on a wet 
towel, and they are ready to fill. Pour 
the cooked syrup into the bottles and 
cork and seal tightly. Put in a dark, 
coel place. To serve, mix equal quan- 
tities of juice and cold water. 

Oranges and pineapples, either sin- 
gly or combined, make delicious juices 
prepared in the same way, but the 
small fruits make even more delicious 
juices. Currants alone or mixed with 
one-third raspberries, huckleberris 
and elderberries are fine. Blackber- 
ry juice has much medicinal value in 
bowel troubles and the poorest cher- 


ries become nectar when made into 


juices. 


ativan 





Utilizing Ice in the Home s 
J. A. BUDDICE 





R ice are equal in cooling power 
100 -pounds water containing 10 
pounds ice will de as much cooling 
as 200 pounds of the same water. Or, 
in other words, the use 
water surrounding the milk may do 
away with the necessity for changing 
the water. The same advantage ap- 
plies in the case of using a special 
milk cooler. The ice can be placed 
in the receptacle 
supply of water for the cooler. 

To utilize the ice for 


; | 
OUGHLY speaking, 10 pounds 


to 100 pounds cold water. Thus | 


of ice in the | 


which contains the | 


household | 


purposes in connection with an ar- | 


rangement of this kind it would be 
necessary to provié@e an insulated ice 
box in which to put articles of food 
along With a quantity of ice from time 
to time. A simple arrangement, which 
will give good satisfaction, is to make 
a box in the shape of a trunk or 
chest, lined with galvanized iron, and 
divided in the center with a partition 
open at top and bottom to allow for a 
circulation of air between the two 
compartments. The ice can be placed 
in one side of the partition and ar- 
ticles of food on the other. A box 
constructed as follows will give good 
satisfaction: 

One layer of matched boards cov- 
ered with 1 inch of hair felt and fin- 
ished with another layer of inch- 
boards. That is to say, the sides, top 
and bottom will consist of two ply of 
matched boards is with one layer of 1- 
inch hair felt between. The cover 
should fit tightly and be provided with 
a cushion of some kind to make it 
air-tight. The galvanized iron lining 


is necessary to prevent the dampness | 


from affecting the wood and destroy- 
ing the insulation. 
provide a draining pipe for the melt- 
ing ice and the outlet should be 
trapped to prevent ‘passage of air. If 
hair felt cannot be procured easily, 
leaye a space of 3 or 4 inches between 
the outside and the inside finish of 


It is necessary to | 


the box and fill this.space with plan- | 


ing mill shavings or thoroughly dary 
sawdust. 


Indestructible Phonographic Rec- 
ords—Yes, there are such things. 
Their musical value is unsurpassed, 
They have a full, round volume of 
sound, beautiful quality of tone, and 
their truthfulness of reproduction 
wins them popularity. * They won't 
break—they won't wear out. Small 
children can handle them with per- 
fect impunity and even if they’re 
G@ropped on the floor or put on your 
phonograph hastily it is impossible 
to spoil the records. But indestruc- 
tibility is only one feature that com- 
mends them above the 
phonographic records. They are made 
by the Indestructible phonographic 
record company, Albany, N Y. Look 
at their advartisement in this issue. 
You can get a catalog of popular, up- 
to-date music, standard, sacred and 
classical music’ and national airs, sung 
by the best artists and played by the 
best bands and -orchestras, if you 
fill out the conpon at the bottom of 
their advertisement. They'll be giad 
to send the catalog, even if you don’t 
order any records. 
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Have You a 






The stifling air of a 
close kitchen is changed 
to comfortable coolness 
by installing a New Per- 
fection Wick Blue Flame 
Oil Cook-Stove to do the ~ 
family cooking. 

No kitchen furnishing 
is so convenient as this 
stove. Gives a working 
heat at once, and main- 
tains it until turned out 
—that too, without over- 
heating the room. If you examine the 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oi! Cook-Stove 


you will see why this is so. The heat from the 
chimney of the “‘New Perfection’’ is concentrated 
under the kettle and not dissipated through the room 
by radiation. Thus it does the work of the coal 
range without its discomfort. Ask yourdealerabout 
thisstove—if not with him, write our nearest agency. 


™ Rayo Lamp‘: 


housefurnishing and gives 
a clear, powerful light more agreeable than gas or 
electricity. Safe everywhere and always. Made 
of bfass finely nickel plated—just the thing for the 
living-room. If not with your dealer, write our 
nearest agency. 


Standard Oil Company of New York 
(Incorporated) 



































is a very 
handsome 












THE FIRST STEP away from 
self-respect is lacK of care in personal clean- 
lmess: the first move,in building up a proper 
pride in man, woman, or child, is a visit to 
the -Bathtub. You can’t be healthy,- or 
pretty, or even good, unless you are clean. 
Use HAND SAPOLIO. It pleases everyone. 


THE STEADY USE of HAND 
SAPOLIO will Keep the hands of any busy 
woman as white and pretty as if she was 
under the constant care of a manicure. It 
is truly the “Dainty Woman's Friend.” 


A delicate preparation of the purest ingredients, 
Its cost is but a trific, its use a fine habit, 





‘ 











A Well Run_Home 
is like a smooth running engine. The magazine 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is a great home lubricator 
“—helps everyone each month. $1.00 a year. 
WITH THIS JOURNAL BOTH ONE YEAR $1.75 


“a 











| The Phelps Publishing Co. _:_ Springfield, Mass. 
When to our Advertisers, Be Sure 


we “I saw your adv in Orange Judd Farmer.” Our advertisers like to 
o know which paper brings them the most orders- 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Most Important Work of Its Kind Ever Published | 


FARMER'S CYCLOPEDIA OF 
LIVE STOCK 


@ This is a new book treating of the whole subject of animal husbandry. It 
ives in one volume.a clear, concise, accurate account of the world’s know- 
leage to date of every phase of live stock farming. Animal industry in 
America is an enormous business. The subject has heretofore never been 
adequately and concisely treated in a single volume, Some vital phases of 
it have always been neglected. This volume treats animal industry as a 
rounded whole, and from many standpoints not previously touched upon. 
This has been made necessary &. our advancing wetteoe oA of the subject 

, along all lines, by the recent enactment 
of national laws regulating the transpor- 
tation of animals, the handling and curing 
and sale of meats and the control of cer- 
tain contagious animal diseases of na- 
tional importance. 


@Every Stockman, Farmer, Teacher 
or Student wil! find this work of great 
practical value. In it the actual farmer 
finds guidance for improved practice. The 
intending stock-raiser finds help in decid- 
ing his line of operations. The teacher 
finds a basis for his lectures and other 
class room work in Animal Industry. The 
student readily finds what is known and 
problems for future study. The general 
public finds reliable information on the 
methods of feeding, breeding and care of 
farm animals, the treatment of animal 
diseases, the preparation and curing of 
meats and the animal products, dairy 
farming and al! the business features of 
the stock industry. 








Mir. Farmer 


Zand in the Pac/fic North- 
west is payingland. There 
are hundreds of fine oppor- 
tunities in this section of 
the country waitimg for 
wide-awake farmers. With the great 


Union Pacific 


and connections 


to carry your products to the markets 
you can make big money. 

A fine healthy climate—fine soil—fine 
weather. Write for full information. 


- €. L. LOMAX, C. P. A., 
Omenha, hen. 

















A SURVEY OF ITS CONTENTS 
The following is a table of contents which gives a list of subjects treated im this great work. 


i. Histo , Anatomy and Physiology and VII. The Beef Cattle Industry. 
n. paints cng nb orga VIII. Dairy Cattle and Dairy Farming 
Ill. Diseases of Animals. IX. Swine. 
IV. Business Aspects of Stock Farming. RS — and Goats. 
° ultry. 


V. Animai ducts. 
VI. Horses and Mules. XII. Other Usetul Animals. 


COLORED PLATES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


A marked feature of this work is the exclusive character of its many superb illustra- 
tions, The book contains a series of anatomical and physiological models especially 
prepared for this volume at great cost; these appear here for the first time. The models 
are entirely new, and are original, authoritative and comprehensive. They add the 
knowledge which has heretofore been omitted from books of this character, the very 
information most sought. They will therefore prove of greatest value to everyone — 
teacher, student, stockman, farmer or general reader. ; 


absolutely last forever. Being solid rock, they D 
and fire-proof. Reduce your urance rate. ‘ord 
stern water. Don{t require frequent painting and 
ag eg roofing. Not affetted 
or . Suitable for all buildings n 
TH A } N ada Be pia. First cost—only a trifle more than short lt 


Let us settle your reofin question for all 
0 rr : : 
> fees bes “ROOFS.” 


éi our free boe 
25,000 ACRES 


ve us the name of your local roc 
SEA GREEN SLATE COMPA 
Near Kansas City, Mexico & Orient R.R 
Irrigable Lands in the Famous Pecos 


BOX 42 GRANVILLE, N. Y. 
___ Valiey—Pecos County, Texas 


20 down holds a valuable irrigable farm 
n district number one, now being opened 
2 for settlement in the Pecos Valley in 
exas, The Nile of America. 

The K. C. M. & O. R. BR. is opening up 
one of the richest sections of the ne 
Star State. Over one-half of the road is 
now built and in operation between Kan- 
sas City and Topolobampo, Mex., and with- 
in a few months the gaps will be closed 
up and the road bé in Operation over its 
entire length at which time these lands 
will be worth $100 to $500 per acre. These 
lands are now being sold in tracts of 40 
acres, or multiples théreof, ON EASY 


Don’t spend more 
TO US AT ONCE 
save you money. 





SAN jos the “Garden.City” 
9 IFORNIA—in 

of the famous Santa Clara Valley. . T! 
cational, ‘horicultural, scenic and 
center of California, Delightful all-yea 
climate. Send for free illustrated ; 
. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, San Jose, 

| CALIFORNIA Irrigated Fruit. Alfalfa 
Easy payments. Spec 

New Gov't aided c 


| Slog free. Wooster. 702 Market &., San. 
| 




















Drawing (much reduced) of model showing 

all the skeleton. muscles, internal organs, efc., 

in their relative positions. The model when 
opened to the fuliest extent measures 21 x 7 inches and 
folds up into a flat compass measuring only 7 x § inches. 





The models show in detail the exact location and appearance of all the muscles, 
Pones, sxsarias, a pa * rans and external conformation of cattie, horses, sheep, 
10gs and poultry. hey are lithographed in colors ou heavy, serviceable paper, the . 
whole arranged to fold flat and compact when the volume is closed. Each hotel is an TERMS at $30 per acre including perpet- 
exact representation of the structure of the animals illustrated, and the various flaps are ual water right and proportionate owner- 

ship in the immense Irrigation works now 


WE WILL SEND TO YOU FRé 





intended to fold one upon the other inthe order Shown in nature, the deeper details be- 
coming visible only when all the outer-layers have been in their proper turn exposed. 
Each fiap is printed on both sides, each side representing a different anatomical feature. 


under construction, which when completed 
and land setiled are to be turned over to 
the purchasers of the lands to be irrigated 


@ reproduction of a seri 


This handsomely illustrated, fifty-p. 
booklet containing a most interesting 
scription of the famous Manatee 


The models are accompanied by an elaborate explanatory key to provide the reader 
with the requisite knowledge of their suceessful manipulation 
These models oo @ field peculiarly their own; their merits cannot be pdeueaty 
described beeause nothing has yet appeared in our live stock literature with which to 
compare them. " 
n addition there are about 500 magnificent half-tone iHustrations and drawings, 
many of them full-page plates, in all the various phases of animal industry, especially of 
the different breeds. 


—approximately 100,000 acres. 

You are now’ afforded a rare and ex 
tional opportunity to secure a rich irr 
ed farm before the advent of the 
quadruples the price. 

Full and complete information Tega 
val these lands together with book) an 

maps can be had FREE by writing 


WORK ENTIRELY NEW AND WELL INDEXED 
The work here offered is fresh in every detail, and so thoroughly indexed under F, $. HORNBECK, Land Commissioner 
common and scientitic names that every topic can be easily found. It contains 768 royal Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Raliroad 
. KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


octavo pages (91-2x 7inches). Beautifully printed on superior paper, type large, clear 
and easily read, and the bindings are all that the most fastidious would wreuibiy desire. 
\ 

The price at which the book is here offered is low = 
introductory Offer for a work of this character and is made possible 
only by printing in large editions, whick the popularity of ‘his velume is sure to warrant. 
Half Morocco, with cloth sides and leather corners, very sumptuous, $5.50 
Cloth, handsome and durable, gold stamping « - - . ° - 450 
SEND FOR FULL description showing Address the Sole Publishers 


sample pages, method of treatment Orange Judd Company 


of subjects, specimen of illustrations, 
tyne, etc. Supplied free on application, 439-441 Lafayette St., New York 
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What do you do with bags? Don’t 
Wouter Ghee een: we Py beet np ben ot 
all kinds--Giuten, Beet Pulp, Bran, Oats, 
you highest prices. Write 8 at oe 4 
4 us H 

Sea particelars We pay the freight. } A 

ST. LOUIS BAG & BURLAP Always wervisers.* You 
SIGN. Mein St., St. Louis. Mo. this Journal very quick replys 
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